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Of the Establishment of the Moors in 
Spain, and their Expulsion from that 
Country. Extracted from a Review 
of Thurtle’s History of Spain. 


(Continued from page 199, and concluded.) 


Bur it was in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella that the Moorish kingdom 
of Grenada was completely annihilated. 

The sovereigns of Spain, for such 
they may be in future designated, were 
no sooner firmly seated on the throne, 
than they eagerly directed their united 
attention to Grenada, the small remains 
of the once powerful and extensive 
Spanish caliphat. The war of Gre- 
nada lasted ten years; during which 
period the Christians, as well as their 
enemies, endured incredible hardships. 
The Moors were, in the present in- 
stance, the first aggressors. Although 
their kingdom was a prey to internal 
faction and division, they were mostly 
unanimous in their hatred to the Chris- 
tians. Having learned that Zahara was 
but slightly garrisoned, they advanced 
on a dark and stormy night with the 
greatest secrecy, and surprised the 
town. A most dreadful carnage en- 
sued; and those who were so fortunate 
as to escape the sword, were carried 
away captive. Several other expedi- 
tions of the same kind were planned 
and carried into effect, which caused 
reprisals of a similar nature from the 
Spaniards. Alhama was taken by the 
latter, after a desperate resistance. 

The attention of Ferdinand was, for 
a short time, diverted from pursuing 
this victory, by disturbances in Arra- 
gon, which refused to accept Don Ray- 
mond Folch for its viceroy, and the 
king appointed his illegitimate son, 
Alonzo, as his deputy. ‘This import- 
ant affair being decided, Ferdinand 
once more bent his steps towards Gre- 
nada, more firmly resolved than ever, 
totally to put an end to that kingdom. 

Vou. V. 3 


He was particularly stimulated to this 
act by a dreadful slaughter of some of 
his bravest troops at Malaga. 

Having made most extraordinary 
preparations, and received the Pope’s 
permission to levy 100,000 ducats on 
the clergy, Ferdinand sent a herald to 
Grenada, demanding the payment of its 
annual Spanish tribute. The answer 
of Abul-Hassan was heroic and im- 
pressive. “ The kings,” said he, “ who 
agreed to pay that tribute, have been 
long since dead; and in the mint of 
Grenada neither gold nor silver is coin- 
ed; but instead thereof we now make 
spears, and darts, and scymeters.” 

Abul-Hassan had distinguished him- 
self greatly in the wars against the 
Christians; he heard the increasing 
tumult of the storm which threatened 
the destruction of his kingdom, and 
prepared to meet it nobly. In his 
first attempt, which was to retake Al- 
hama, he was unsuccessful, and Fer- 
dinand ravaged the country even to the 
gates of Grenada. The Moors, who 
from their walls beheld the devastation 
spreading on every side, mutinied, de- 
throned their monarch, and placed the 
crown on the head of his son, Aboul- 
Abdallah. 

Abul-Hassan fled from the city, and 
a civil war ensued between the father 
and son, which in no degree abated 
their animosities against the Christians. 
Indeed, both parties sought to gain the 
affections of their subjects by outdoing 
each other in deeds of arms against the 
Spaniards. Aboul-Abdallah made a 
gallant attack on the town of Lucena; 
but the earl of Cabra approaching te 
its relief, the Moors fled with precipita- 
tion, and their king, who attempted to 
conceal himself in an olive garden, was 
discovered by two soldiers and made 
prisoner. He was courteously enter- 
tained at Cordova by king Ferdinand, 
who some time afterwards gaye him, 

° 
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his liberty, on condition that he should 
pay an annual tribute. 

Aboul-Abdallah at liberty was infi- 
nitely of more importance to the 
Christians than when a prisoner. His 
release was the cause of fresh dissen- 
sions, and the streets of Grenada pre- 
sented the melancholy spectacle of 

of slain, who fell vietims to the 
feuds that divided the Moorish royal fa- 
mily. ‘To enter into the detail of this 
destructive civil war would be greatly 
exceeding the limits of the present 
work—suffice it to observe, that after 
a variety of revolutions, Zagal, bro- 
ther of Abul-Hassan, was acknow- 
ledged king’ by the greater part of Gre- 
nada. 

Ferdinand, in the mean while, met 
with almost uninterrupted success. At 
Moelin, indeed, the Spaniards were 
defeated with great loss by the Moors ; 
but this misfortune, though at the time 
much regretted, was soon forgotten in 
a train of brilliant successes, which 
condueted Ferdiand to the walls of 
Grenada. 

Loja, or Loxa, after a vigorous re- 
sistanee, submitted to his victorious 
arms; Lhora, Zagra, Balrea, Velez, 
and Malaga, were compelled to yield 
to the superior warlike genius of the 
Spaniards. Malaga underwent alt the 
horrors of an unlicensed pillage. Baza 
resisted the efforts of the marquis of 
Cadiz seven months, during which time 
the miseries endured both by the be- 
sieged and the besiegers, almost exceed 
belief. At length, on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1489, it obtained an honour- 
able capitulation. 

Zagal, despairing now of re-esta- 
blishing the Moorish power, submitted 
to Ferdinand, who received him with 
kindness, and assigned him an ample 
maintenance. The situation ef Gre- 
nada, the capital of the Moorish king- 
dom, rendered its capture a difficult 
and dangerous undertaking ; but nothing 
could damp the ardour of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; the latter, indeed, came 
with her family to tke camp, as the 
siege was expected to be long and tedi- 
ous. Ferdinand, previous tehis near 
approach to the city, sent a herald to 
Aboul-Abdallah, demanding that he 
vould, agreeably te a former treaty be- 
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tween them, surrender Grenada imme- 


diately. ‘The Moorish monarch, con- 
sidering himself no longer a free agent, 
intimated to the Christian king that his 
life would be the forfeit of such a pro 
ceeding on his part. 

Ferdinand, in order to convince the 
inhabitants how fully he was resolved 
on carrying the city, not only ravaged 
the country in every direction, destroy- 
ing all the corn, and laying waste the 
olive gardens and vineyards, but even 
built a temporary town for his troops, 
which he called Santa Fé. The wretch- 
ed inhabitants of the city evinced the 
same zeal in defending, as did the 
Christians in attacking; every art of 
war was exhausted on both sides—each 
individual, animated by religious zeal, 
Moors as well as Christians, performed 
incredible acts of valour. 

At the siege of Grenada, the cele- 
brated Gonsalvo Fernandez, of Cor- 
dova, commonly called the Great Cap- 
tain, first gave proof of that dauntiess 
valour, and consummate military skill, 
for which he was afterwards so famous. 

Famine and disease at length began 
to cool the ardour of the unfortunate 
Moslems. These fatal attendants of a 
besieged city, added to internal dissen- 
sions, produced the most lamentable 
consequences. Despair at length seized 
the inhabitants, and they took up arms 
against each other. The Christians, in 
the mean while, had a transient alarm. 
The queen having left a light in the 
king’s tent, it took fire; the utmost 
terror instantly prevailed lest the con- 
flagration should extend to the town of 
Santa Fé, which was built of wood. 
Fortunately, however, the flames were 
extinguished without doing much harm, 
but the troops were instantly ordered 
te arms to prevent any surprize from 
the Moors, who might be inclined to 
profit by the confusion that naturally 
arose from this accident. 

The next day, the 11th of June, the 
siege was continued as usual, and, on 
the 2d of January, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bela made their triumphant entry into 
the superb city of Grenada. The in- 
habitants obtained an honourable ca- 
pitulation—they retained their arms, 
houses, and lands: they were also al- 
lowed the free exercise of their religion, 
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and the government by their own laws, 
the officers of justice being appointed 
by Ferdinand. 

As the king and queen of Spain ap- 
proached the Alhambra, they were 
met by Aboul-Abdallah, who delivered 
up the keys of the city with the follow- 
ing short, but melancholy, speech:— 
4 We are your slaves, mighty king—we 
deliver up this city and kingdom to 
you, not doubting but you will treat us 
with clemency and moderation.” 

The Moorish monarch received much 
attention and respect from Ferdinand 
and his court, and the valley of Pur- 
ehena, in Murcia, was given to him as 
a residence. On his way to his future 
place of abode, he is said, upon taking 
a last view of the magnificent Alhambra, 
its golden domes, and spires glittering 


with the reflection of a noon-day sun, 


to have burst out into a passionate flood 
of tears, exclaiming, “ Oh, God, oin- 
nipotent!” the agony of his feelings 
prevented more. 

Terrible as was the lesson the Moors 
had been taught in 1492, six years 
sufficed to witness their sense of wrong. 
Ferdinand had been greatly harassed, 
first by Charles VIII. and then by 
Louis XII. of France; and the rem- 
nant of the sons of the crescent made 
a daring and unsuccessful attempt for 
their liberty. 

Oppressed on every side by supersti- 
tion and bigotry, deprived of all their 
privileges, and haunted by the recollec- 
tion of their former power and glory in 
the peninsula, they flew to arms, were 
surprized in the mountains of Alpuxar- 
ros by Ferdinand, who gave them per- 
mission to retive into Africa on the pay- 
ment of six pistoles for each family. 
Six thousand families readily consented 
to these terms. Spanish vessels were 
accordingly prepared for their recep- 
tion; but their sorrows were not yet 
at anend. They were exposed to the 
most cruel and bitter insults; and hu- 
manity shudders at the unfeeling de- 
pravity of those wretches, who, upon 
contemplating ¢ae agonies of their fel- 
iow creatures at beiag driven from their 
homes, and forced to quit those fertile 
plains, which the possession of their 
ancestors, for seven hundred years, 
had endeared to them, and rendered 
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native, could sh the bitter pang 
of exile, by injuries of the most poig- 
nant nature. They were Moors, but 
they were men; and men to whom the 
Spaniards were, in some degree, greatly 
indebted ; their expulsion was to be 
desired, and was also perhaps, strictly 
speaking, just : but Mercy should tem- 

r even justice. 

While Charles V. and Francis f. 
were wasting each other’s stren 
Solyman the Magnificent, took Rhodes 
from the Knights of Malta, and after. 
wards proceeded to Hungary. The 
military genius of Charles was here 
called into action, but Solyman march- 
ing back to Constantinople, Charles 
prepared to visit Spain. 

He had not been long in that country 
when a new but hereditary enemy ap- 
peared in the person of Heyreddin Bar- 
barossa, who had deposed the king of 
Algiers, and seized his crown. The 
Mediterranean swarmed with his pira- 
tical vessels, and eaptured all the mer- 
chant ships that were so unfortunate as 
to fall in their way. Solyman had 
given him the command of his fleet, 
and, with the assistance of a body of 
Turkish troops, he likewise seized upon 
Tunis. Against this man, Charles de- 
termined to lead a powerful army, and 
accordingly it embarked at Cagliari, 
and set sail for Africa. The attack on 
the fort Galetta was most severe, but 
the dauntless bravery of the Moors 
availed them but little against the well 
disciplined treops of Charlee. The fort 
was carried, and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Barbarossa, who advenced at 
the head of fifty thousand Moore and 
Arabs, he was driven back to the city, 
from whence he fled to Bona. Ten 
thousand Christian slaves, who were 
shut up in the citadel, broke their 
chains, and returned to their native 
countries, cloathed by the emperor’s 
orders, earrying with them, wherever 
they went, proofs of his generosity and 
spirit. But the pleasure Charles re- 
ceived by this success against the 
Moors was considerably abridged by 
the massacre of the inhabitants, who 
fell victims to the ungovernable licence 


and avidity of the Imperial Te 
his 


In the reign of Philip I. t ar- 
rival in his dominions was celebrated by 
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an auto-da-fe, at which 118 unhappy 
victims were cruelly sacrificed. 

This was but the prelude to a bitter 
persecution against the Moors and 
Jews, which, at a future period of his 
reign, drove these unhappy people to 
despair, and deprived Spain of 150,000 
of its most industrious inhabitants. 

Philip being now perfectly disengaged 
from all European wars, resolved on 
attacking the African Moors, who, un- 
der the command of a corsair, called 
Dragut, not only seized all the vessels 
which fell in their way, but had abso- 
lutely conquered a great part of Corsi- 
ca. The command of this expedition 
was given to the duke of Medina Ceeli, 
aman totally unfit for so important a 
situation. He set sail from Syracuse 
for Tripoli, but instead of immediately 
besieging the town, he lost his time in 
fortifying the island of Gerba; so that 
Dragut, who was engaged in a war in 
the interior, had time to return to his 
own dominions with the bravest of his 
troops. The duke now saw his error, 
but it was too late, and finding himself 
perfectly unequal to the dangerous en- 
counter, fled with precipitation to his 
ships. The island of Gerba resisted 
the united attack of the Turks and 
Moors for some days; but Don Alvaro 
de Sandez, the chief in command, find- 
ing it quite impossible to retain posses- 
sion of the castle, sallied forth at night 
with the garrison, which was now re- 
duced to a thousand men, and attacked 
ihe camp of the Infidels ; he even pe- 
netrated to the tent of the general, but 
there he was opposed by the Janis- 
saries. A most dreadful slaughter now 
ensued ; Alvaro and two officers being 
the only persons who escaped ; they 
fled to the sea-shore, and found safety 
on the wreck ofa vessel; but the morn- 
ing discovered them to their foes, Hali, 
the Turkish admiral, struck by their 
undaunted courage, offered them ho- 
nourable treatment, and safe conduct to 
Constantinople ; and these terms they 
wisely accepted. 

Philip was, however, more success- 
ful in his exploits against the host of 
corsairs that infested the Mediterranean. 
Several of their strong places fell into 
his hands, and the Moors, who had 
egused such terror and dismay on the 
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coasts of Italy and Spain, in their turn 
dreaded the sight of a Christian vessel. 
The sultan Solyman, amazed at the 
success of the Christians, and holding 
himself bound to support all who pro- 
fessed the Mahomedan faith, resolved 
on attacking them in some decided way 
which would replace the power of the 
corsairs on its original footing. He was 
at first divided between Sicily and 
Malta ; but he at length decided on the 
latter, and an immense fleet, under the 
command of Hali, his bravest and 
most experienced admiral, set sail for 
that island. The defence of the 
Knights, under the direction of Jean 
de la Valette, their grand master, has 
been justly celebrated; during four 
months they defended themselves with 
dauntless bravery and skill, unsupport- 
ed by Philip, whose forces destined for 
their assistance lay inactive in Sicily, 
by his command, until the Turkish 
army was reduced from fourteen thou- 
sand to six thousand men. He then 
ordered them to set sail, and the entire 
defeat of the invaders was the conse- 
quence of this late but still timely as- 
sistance. 

While the ferocious duke of Alva 
was persecuting the Protestants in the 
Netherlands, by order of Philip, one 
of equal disadvantage to the commer- 
cial interests of Spain was prosecuted 
against the Moors, who still remained 
in that country. 

One of the principal articles made 
by Ferdinand, with the king of Gre- 
nada, in the year 1492, was the free 
exercise of their religion. ‘The Inqui- 
sition, however, exercised its merciless 
authority without sparing sex or age; 
and the unfortunate Moors, roused by 
repeated acts of oppression, assem- 
bled in arms, and ventured to assert 
their rights. Their attempts for this 
purpose were unsuccessful, and, in or- 
der to avert that total destruction which 
was likely to result from further de- 
feats, they sent deputies to treat. with 
the marquis de Mondegar, who receiv- 
ed them courteously, and offered to use 
his interest for them with Philip. It is 
painful and disgusting to record the 
cool and barbarous conduct of that mo- 
narch, professing himself the disciple 
and follower of him, who “ went about 
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doing good,” and who himself said 
that his votaries would be distinguished 
from the rest of mankind, by the /ove 
they bore their brethren. Deaf to every 
argument of pity, and insensible to 
every feeling of remorse, he passed a 
decree, ordering all prisoners above 
eleven years of age, to be sold as 
slaves. Roused to madness by this 
cruelty, the Moors refused, in their 
turn, to listen to any proposals, and the 
fertile province of Grenada became one 
uninterrupted theatre for rapine. At 
length, however, Don John of Austria 
subdued the rebels, and all who were 
taken in arms were either put to death 
or deprived of their liberty. The 
peaceable part of the inhabitants were 
torn from their native soil, and dis- 
persed in distant and various parts of 
Spain; while the few who were per- 
mitted to remain in Grenada, borne 
down by the iron hand of oppression, 
soon sunk into that state of listless in- 
activity which ever accompanies slave- 
ry. This event took place A.D. 157 
The Moors of Valentia did not suf- 
fer like those of Grenada; but their 
day of misfortune was not far distant. 
The following year, Pius V. alarmed 
and indignant at the progress of the 
Turks, who had lately captured Cy- 
prus from the Venetians, invited the 
princes of Europe to unite their arms 
against the grand enemy of Christen- 
dom. Philip, however, was the only 
potentate who paid any attention to. the 
solicitations of the Roman Pontiff. He 
fitted out a large fleet, which, in con- 
junction with that of the Pope, and 
the Venetians, assembled at Messina, 
under the command of Don John, of 
Austria: it consisted of two hundred 
and fifty ships of war, having on board 
fifty thousand seamen and soldiers. Se- 
jim was not-behind hand in preparation 
for the approaching and inaportant con- 
iest. The corsairs of Africa crowded 
to Constantinople, and the Turkish 
admiral, Hali, collected an equal force 
in the gulph of Lepanto. On the 5th of 
October, 1571, the hostile parties met, 
and a tremendous engagement ensued. 
The vessels of the two admirals were 
closely grappled, galley to ship; and 
man encountered man, every individual 
fighting with as much determined and 
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fearless bravery, as if the decision of 
the engagement depended upon his 
single exertions. The dreadful carnage 
that surrounded them passed unnoticed, 
nor was it tillthe gallant Hali fell, and 
the triumphant cross was displayed on 
the mast of his shattered vessel, that 
either party stayed their hand to glance 
around an inquiring eye, as to the de- 
cision of the contest. The shouts of 
the Christians upon the death of the 
‘Turkish admiral caused a short and 
awful suspension of hostilities, but it 
was momentary. ‘The Christians, en- 
couraged by the hopes of victory, rush- 
ed with redoubled ardour to the com- 
bat ; while the Turks, dismayed at the 
loss of their commander, and assailed 
by the Christian slaves who broke their 
chains, were thrown into the most dis- 
tressing confusion. The scene of ter- 
ror and carnage which followed is not 
to be described. Twenty-five thousand 
Turks are reported to have perished in 
this engagement; the carnage on the 
side of the Christians, it is said, was 
not so extensive, but from the ardour 
of the contest it could not have been 
much inferior. Fifteen thousand slaves 
were restored to freedom and their se- 
veral countries, and the naval power of 
the Ottoman Porte received a check 
which it has never since thorougly re- 
covered. 

But neither the punishment of the 
Moors, nor the ruin of the interests of 
Spain, was yet completed; for Philip 
ILI. as if to put the finishing stroke to 
her prosperity, passed a decree, banish- 
ing all the Moors from Spain. 

This ruinous measure was adopted 
at the instigation of the most powerful 
and wealthy of the Ecclesiastics in 
Valentia and Grenada, whose benefices 
had been taxed at various periods, for 
the purpose of remunerating priests and 
curates, appointed to convert the Moors 
to Christianity. A memorial, written 
in the most artful and insinuating lan- 
guage, by Don John Ribera, Archbi- 
shop of Valentia, induced Philip to take 
the subject into serious consideration. 


Ribera accused the Morescees of mak-. 


ing an outward profession of Christi- 
anity only; of secretly performing all 
the rites of the Mahomedan religion; 
of corresponding with the enemies of 
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Spain; and of various other crimes 
which rendered their expulsjon no 
longer a matter of choice, but of abso- 
lute necessitv. ‘The Moors of Valea- 
tia, in particiuar, were declared “ apos- 
tates from the Christian faith; and 
were, besides, so obstinate and inflexi- 
ble in their infidelity, that whatever 
means should be employed, no hopes 
could justly be entertained of their 
conversion.” 

When the nobles of Valentia were 
informed of these proceedings, they 
presented a remonstrance to the king, 
pointing out the impossibility of the 
measure in such strong terms, that Phi- 
lip promised that six families out of 
every hundred should be allowed to re- 
main in Spain, as well as all the infants 
under four years of age, provided their 
parents and guardians had no objection 
to this arrangement. The dismay and 
despair which seized this unhappy peo- 
ple are beyond all description, when 
informed of the king’s intentions re- 
specting them; but every precaution 
had been taken to prevent their making 
any resistance ; troops were placed in 
various parts of the country through 
which they were marched by thousands 
to the southern provinces. The Moors 
unanimously rejected the offer that was 
made them, of allowing six families in 
every hundred to remain in the penin- 
sula, and violently and firmly refused 
to leave any part of their families.— 
Many of their children, under four 
years of age, were, however, stolen, 
and many were torn from them by 
force! Some few of the most courage- 
ous had taken arms, and fled to the 
mountains for protection, with their 
wives and children, but they were very 
soon driven from their haunts, and 
3000 perished by the sword. The re- 
mainder, to the amount of two and 
twenty thousand, were transported to 
Africa, except the children under se- 
ven years of age, who, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, were sold as slaves by 
the soldiers. 

What an affecting picture must the 
departure of the Moors have presented ! 
so many thousands ef unhappy beings 
driven like flocks of sheep from their 
native fertile plains, and compelled to 
seek a home emnidst the burning sands 
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and desert shores of Africa. Who 
can paint the anguish of a scene like 
this, or describe the frantic grief of 
those unhappy mothers, whom a bar- 
barous and mistaken zeal had deprived 
of their beloved and smiling infants? 
Who (to use the pathetic expression of 
a modern historian) could contemplate 
this “sorrow of sorrows,” without 
feeling his heart beat high with indig- 
nation at the short-sighted and cruel 
policy of Philip and his ministers ? 

. Oh, ’tis excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it dike a giant.’ 

Is it at all suprising that the Moors, 
who had suffered so much from the vo- 
taries of Christianity, should feel re- 
luctant te embrace a faith, the profes- 
sors of which had convinced them, by 
their actions, that cruelty formed its 
principal ingredient ? The prisons and 
dungeons of the Inquisition had wit- 
nessed the agonizing death of hundreds 
of their countrymen. If, instead of 
torture and the rack, the clergy of 
Spain had painted the Christian reli- 
gion in its true and sublime colours; if 
they had followed the example of its 
benign founder; and, like him, had 
practised the virtues of meekness, pa- 
tience, charity, and good-will towards 
men, how difierent might have been 
the result. 

The humanity of the barons of Va- 
lentia presents a striking contrast with 
the unchristian conduct of those whose 
profession should have taught them 
mercy and compassion. 

The Moors of Valentia and Grena- 
da departed first, to the amount of 
140,000 individuals, men, women, and 
children; of these 100,000 are said to 
have suffered a variety of deaths within 
afew short months after their embarka- 
tion for Africa; some were shipwreck- 
ed; some were thrown overboard by 
the Spaniards; many died of hunger ; 
many were massacred by the African 
Bedoweras, and many perished from 
the inclemency of the weather. Of 
about six thousand who set out for Al- 
giers from Conastal, one single person 
enly- reached the destined goal! The 





misfortunes of these unbappy people, 
though well Known in Spain, did not 
excite any feelings of remorse ; they 
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brethren were compelled to follow their 
weary and now hopeless steps; and 
nearly half a million of the most indus- 
trious and most indefatigable subjects of 
Spain were thus cruelly and wantonly 
sacrificed. Her loss was irreparable, 
and to this present day the effects of 
this expulsion of the Moors are se- 
verely and deservedly felt in the Pen- 
insula. 
—_—— 





(From the British Critic, for April, 1821.) 
Review of a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocess of Killaloe, 
at the Primary Visitation, Thurs- 
day, August 3d, 1820. By Richard 
Mani, D. D. Bishop of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora. 8vo. 62 pp. Rivingtons. 


Tue Bishop of Killaloe has been 
early in the field. A few months only 
had elapsed from the date of his conse- 
cration, when, ashe observes in the 
opening of his Charge, he called his 
Clergy together that he and they might 
“ have the mutual benefit of forming a 
personal knowledge of each other, as a 
preliminary to that good understanding 
and brotherly intercourse” which, he 
trusts, will in future subsist between 
them. 

The observations which he felt him- 
self called upon to address to them, on 
this occasion, were, of course, to be 
considered as introductory to the topics 
on which he might afterwards feel it 
necessary to enlarge; and as intended 
to give a general idea of the points to 
which he wished their attention to be 
chiefly directed. It was, not possible 
that, in so short a space of time, he 
should have been able to obtain any 
precise and accurate knowledge of the 
particular state of every parish in his 
very extensive Diocess: but he ex- 
presses himself in terms of thankful- 
ness to his Clergy, for the readiness 
with which they have afforded him 
much valuable information; and he 
has been enabled, even in this his first 
Charge, to take such a view of the ge- 
neral state of the Diocess, as will be 
gratifymg to every zealous member of 
the united Church; and may, perhaps, 
operate to disabuse some, who have 
given too hasty credence to the evil re- 
port of her enemies. 
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To those who have been taught to 
believe, that the office of a Protestant 
Clergyman in Ireland is a mere sine- 
cure ; that either he has no church in 
which to officiate, or if a church, no 
congregation to instruct or pray with ; 
that his communications with his pa- 
rishioners are chiefly made through the 
medium of his tithe-proctor; and his 
connexion with them, more than of a 
non-resident landlord, than of a careful 
and industrious pastor :—to such per- 
sons we recommend a careful perusal 
of this interesting Charge. They will 
then see, how much progress has been 
made towards remedying the real evils 
which did exist ; and how greatly those 
which remain have been exaggerated ; 
they will find no reason to believe, 
that, even under the discouraging and 
afflicting circumstances in which the 
established Clergy have been placed in 
Ireland, they have been careless in im- 
proving any opportunity of usefulness 
afforded them; or negligent of the 
means of improving the Ecclesiastical 
condition of their country, which have 
been provided by their superiors in the 
Church or the State. And from the 
general tenor of Bishop Mant’s obser- 
vations, we think we are justified in 
concluding that, due regard being had 
to the scanty amount of the Protestant 
population in his Diocess, the public 
ministrations of the Church are well 
attended, and its influence upon the 
opinions and conduct of its members 
proportionably efficient. 

We pass over many useful remarks 
on the mode of performing divine ser- 
vice, on the behaviour of the congre- 
gation, on the administration of the sa- 
crament of baptism, and on the duty 
of catechising, that we may be enabled 
to lay before our readers, somewhat 
more at length, the observations of the 
Bishop en that topic, which more im- 
mediately concerns the Clergy of Ire- 
land; and comprehends, indeed, one 
of the most urgent, as well as the 
most difficult, of their duties. We al- 
lude to their conduct towards that very 
large proportion of their parishioners, 
who are still involved in the darkness 
and errors of the Romish superstition. 

At any time, and under any circum- 


stance, the task imposed apon a Pre- 
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testant Clergyman, surrounded by a 
Roman Catholic population, and vigi- 
lantly observed and unceasingly op- 
posed by a priest, who regards him as 
a rival, and an intruder, as well asa 
heretic, would be sufficiently formid- 
able. But its hardships and its perils 
are now increased tenfold by the pre- 
vailing liberalism of the day ; by the 
strange medley of interests, which 
have rendered so many of the Protest- 
ant laity of Ireland avowed advocates 
of Popish claims, and at least indif- 
ferent observers of the struggles and 
hazards of the established Church. 

It is not to be doubted, that every 
Clergyman will feel an anxious desire 
tv exert all the influence, which pro- 
perly belongs to him, so far as it can 
prudently and usefully be exertea, in 
extending the knowledge of pure reli- 
gion, and contracting the sphere of 
operation of that corrupt system of 
Christian faith and practice, by which 
he perceives the people committed to 
his charge to be peculiarly beset and 
entangled. 

But when he finds, that he will not 
only have to contend with all the arts 
and subtleties which the teachers of that 
corrupt system can invent or employ 
to retard his progress; not only be 
called upon to endure the labours, and 
to brave the personal dangers, which 
beset the zealous preacher of truth to 
a population bigoted to error, and 
moved by interest and passion, operat- 
ing upon poverty, ignorance, and a 
character constitutionally irritable, to 
vex and persecute him; and when his 
ardour is further damped by the per- 
suasion, that those to whom he might 
have looked in other times for appro- 
bation and support, will perhaps slight 
or censure him, as a bigot or enthusi- 
ast, instead of defending him in his 
well-meant endeavours to fulfil his 
duty :—in such discouraging circum- 
stances, it may be feared that the zeal 
of many will wax cold; that prudence 
will degenerate intu timidity; and ex- 
cessive caution proauce many of the 
baneful efiects of indifference. We re- 
joice, then, to find Bishop Mant hold- 
ing a firm and decided language upon 
this subject; pressing upon his Clergy 

‘he solemn obligation under which they 
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have passed, to be “ ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, contrary to God’s word ;”. and 
calling upon them to discharge that 
obligation with meekness and gentle- 
ness as ministers of Christ ; but with 
zeal also, and spirit, and. persever- 
ance, as those to whom the Gospel has 
been committed, and on whom a fear- 
ful woe has been pronounced if they 
preach it not. After stating, with 
considerable force, that “ they were 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
against which, signally and especially, 
it was the intention of our reformed 
Church to direct, by this engagement, 
the watchful and persevering efforts of 
her ministers ;” and producing abun- 
dant evidence from her public formu- 
laries in support of his position; the 
Bishop thus introduces scme general 
observations on the manner in which 
this delicate and difficult duty may be 
best performed. :— 

“The duty then of endeavouring to 
extend the knowledge of pure religion, 
and to contract the sphere of operation 
of that corrupt system of Christian 
faith, by which we in this Diocess are 
surrounded, may be considered as be- 
yond a reasonable question. As to the 
manner of performing this duty, much 
difierence of opinion may probably 
prevail amongst men, equally persuaded 
of the obligation which lies upon them ; 
equally impressed with a sense of its 
importance ; and equally anxious to 
discharge it. Indeed, I know not a 
more delicate or arduous situation, ge- 
nerally speaking, in which a consci- 
entious minister of the United Church 
of England and Ireland can be placed, 
than that of the Clergy of this por- 
tion of the empire: none, in which he 
has more urgent occasion for ‘zeal ac- 
cording to knowledge,’* for ‘ sobriety’ 
united with ‘vigilance,’ for activity 
tempered by moderation: none in 
which he has more occasion to com- 
bine the ‘ wisdom of the serpent’ with 
the ‘ harmlessness of the dove.’{” 

To accomplish this desirable end, 
the Bishop first recommends his Cler- 
gy to be frequent -and zealous in the 





* Rom. x. 2. 





+2 Pet.y. 8. + Matt. x,16. 
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use of those “ private monitions and 
exhortations to the sick as well as to 
the whole, within their respective 
cures,” which the Church enjoins them 
to employ “ as need shall require, and 
occasion shall be given.” Thus only 
indeed can they hope to influence the 
minds of their Roman Catholic parishi- 
oners ; who certainly will not resort to 
them for instruction from the pulpit, 
and who are little likely to be concili- 
ated by hearing from others, that their 
peculiarities of opinion are made the 
continual subject of public censure, for 
the edification of their Protestant 
neighbours. It is only by personal vi- 
sitation, by kind offices, by gentle per- 
suasion. by gradually inculcating the 
truth, and patiently unravelling the en- 
tanglements of error, in which these 
unhappy children of ignorance have 
been bound from infancy, that any good 
can be effected. 
The next means of diffusing the 
poe truths of the Gospel among the 
ower orders of the community, which 
Bishop Mant recommends to the parti- 
cular attention of his Clergy, is that of 
making extensive provision for their 
education, in the true meaning of that 
much used but frequently misapplied 
term. He urges them to labour, that 
the children of the poor may be sup- 
plied, not merely with the means of 
acquiring knowledge, by teaching them 
to read and write; as if these faculties 
when acquired were the whole of edu- 
cation ; but also with those sound prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion, which 
may, under the Divine Blessing, en- 
able them to employ all their faculties, 
whether natural or acquired, to their 
own advantage as Christians, and for 
the common benefit of that society of 
which they are members. He con- 
siders the real object of education to 
be then only attained, when the child 
is “virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and a Christian life :” and itis to 
making provision for this education, 
thus embracing with the inculcation of 


‘ sound principles those subsidiary gifts, 


especially that of reading, which may 
open to their possessor the road to con- 
tinual progress in Christian knowledge, 
that he wishes them to direct their 
zealous efforts. 

Vou. V. 
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“ The education of the poor then, 
ought, in my judgment, to be regarded 
by us as the instrument, not of politi- 
cal, or civil, or merely moral, improve- 
ment, but of religious improvement : 
our great and ultimate object in the 
furtherance of their education should 
be to establish our poorer brethren in 
the knowledge, profession, and prac- 
tice of the Christian religion pure and 
undefiled. ‘The more steadily we pro- 
ceed upon this principle, and the more 
successfully we labour for the atfain- 
ment of this object, the greater will 
likewise be the other advantages which 
our efforts will comprise. Such ad- 
vantages are either necessarily involved 
in this great and ultimate object, or 
may be easily rendered incidental to it. 
If we improve our scholars in a practi- 
cal knowledge of genuine Christianity, 
we must inevitably make them better 
members of society and of the state, 
in all their various relations: at the 
same time that we so improve them, 
we may also initiate them in useful 
branches of human knowledge. But 
it does not appear to me, that te make: 
the poor decent, orderly, and correct 
in their civil and social relations, ab- 
stractedly considered ; still less does it 
appear to me, that to make them good 
writers or good arithmeticians, is the 
proper rule and scope of our exertions 
in their education. Our business is, 
not indeed to neglect these adyantages, 
all of them more or less important, and 
some of which, as I have already said, 
must, and others may and probably 
will, follow; but our business mainly 
and above all other things is to make 
them good Christians. ‘To this con- 
sideration every other, which can be 
named, is secondary and subordinate.” 

The remaining instrument which the 
reverend Prelate admonishes his Cler- 
gy to employ in their pious labours is 
the Bible, which he strongly recom- 
mends them diligently but judiciously 
to distribute; accompanied by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and such 
other smaller works, as are calculated 
to assist the unlearned reader in under- 
standing the sacred volume, and in ac- 
quiring a comprehensive and correct 
view of the great truths of Christianity. 
Our prescribed limits will not permit 

30 
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us to follow the Bishop, in his state- 

ments of the argument for the necessity 

and propriety of thus bestowing the 

Bible in conjunction with the valuable 

commentary contained in our Liturgy, 
and those further aids towards the right 
understanding of the Seriptures, be- 
stowed in the various excellent and long 
approved tracts, drawn up at different 
times by the soundest and ablest divines 
of the united Church, for the especial 
benefit of the poor and illiterate. We 
must content ourselves with extracting 
the following passage, which contains 
a very seasonable caution to those, 
who, in their zeal to bring over the 
Roman Catholic from the errors of 
that corrupt Church, may overlook the 
necessity of guarding their convert 
from the equally dangerous mistakes 
into which he may fall, if he too hastily 
and implicitly trust himself to the guid- 
ance of some Protestant teachers. 

‘ At the same time that we are en- 
deavouring to deliver these our mis- 
guided brethren from their besetting de- 
lusions, let us steadily bear in mind, 
that this is not the whole of our en- 
gagement, and ought not to constitute 
our sole and exclusive object. It is no- 
torious, that at the period of the Re- 
formation many false doctrines were 
maintained, and many unchristian 
practices were instituted, by certain 
among those, who, taking, as they 
professed, the Holy Scriptures for their 
only guide, set themselves in the most 
decided opposition to the Church of 
Rome. It is, I think, equally notori- 
ous, that in the present day, there are 
not wanting persons, zealous in their 
appeal to the Scriptures and in their 
opposition to the Romish errors, who 
ere no less zealous in the propagation 
of doctrines at variance with the 
Christian truth, and in the encourage- 
ment of practices incompatible with 
Christian peace and unity. As the 
Church of England, whilst she con- 
demned the Romish corruptions, saw 
good reason to guard, in several of her 
articles, against the more modern inven- 
tions of zealous but ignorant reformers; 
so it is our business, as ministers of the 
Church in the present day, to strive 
that we may maintain our holy faith in 
ils integrity; and, whilst we take the 
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sacred volume for our ground in resist- 
ing the false doctrines of the Romanist, 
to give heed that the same precious de- 
posit be not perverted to evil purposes, 
and made the occasion of disseminating 
any other ‘false doctrine, heresy, or 
schism.’ In order to this, our distribu- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures should be 
accompanied by the exercise of our of- 
fice in that department of it, which 
specially belongs to us as ministers of 
the Gospel ; namely, the interpretation 
of the word of God. And as we should 
exercise it by our personal diligence, 
both in public and in private, so shall 
we often be enabled to exercise it most 
usefully and effectually by means of 
written expositions of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. All this,! 
trust, you will agree with me, my re- 
verend brethren, is not to discourage 
an ample circulation of the Holy Bi- 
ble; still less is it to depreciate that sa- 
cred volume, which we reverenjially 
regard, and studiously allege, as the 
sole fountain and well-head of all reli- 
gious knowledge. Although I would 
not lavish it with indiscrimmate and 
unprofitable profusion, I would most 
gladly distribute it, wherever there ex- 
ists a reasonable hope of its being re- 
ceived with due estimation, and made 
the occasion of religious improvement. 
At the same time I would. further testi- 
fy my profound veneration for it, by 
endeavouring to protect it from those 
abuses, to which it has been unhappily 
exposed amongst the ‘ unlearned and 
unstable ;** and to render it, with the 
good blessing of its heavenly Author, 
as efficacious as possible, in converting 
men from darkness into the pure light 
of the Gospel, and in maintaining them 
in the true knowledge and service of 
Almighty God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

We must here close our extracts 
from this useful Charge. It is, we hope, 
but the first of a series, which may be 
expected from the pen of this able and 
indefatigable Prelate, to whom we look 
with confidence for information of the 
most valuable kind respecting the real 
state of the Irish Church; and from 
whose zealous exertions in his high and 





** 2 Peter iii. 16. 
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responsible office, she may reasonably 


hope to derive great and permanent 
benefit. 
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(From the same.) 

Review of Sermons, by the late very 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. F. R.S. & 
F.A.S. Dean of Carlisle; Presi- 
dent of Qneen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in that University. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Price £1 1s. Cadell, 1820. 


Tue avowed object of the editor of 
these sermons is to serve the interests 
of a party, by representing the late 
Dean of Carlisie as one of its strenu- 
ous adherents. He does not conceal 
his own conviction, that the Sermons 
he has selected will not add to the li- 
terary reputation of their author. He 
is fully aware, that they were none of 
them prepared by him for publication. 
He detects in them an obvious careless- 
ness of style, and evident marks of 
hasty compesition; and yet, in his 
blind zeal to serve “ that body of the 
Clergy which is called Evangelical,” 
by enrolling the name of Dr. Milner 
among those who have “ maintained 
the doctrines which distinguish this 
part of the community,” he rudely le- 
vies contributions upon his manuscripts, 
forgetful alike of what was due to the 
charaeter of the deceased, and to the 
Church and University in which he 
held so distinguished a station. It is 
unfortunately notorious, that a bod» of 
the Clergy have, to a certain degree, 
separated themselves from the rest of 
their brethren; and have assumed, if 
not exclusively, at least par excellence 
the title of “ Preachers of the Gospel.” 
The editor asserts, that the Dean of 
Carlisle is well known to have been a 
supporter ofthat body. It may be so; 
we are ourselves possessed of no means 
of retutimg or confirming his testimony, 
and we must leave it as we find it. Nor 
shall we now inquire, how far it became 
a dignitary of the Church of England 
to connect himself with a party within 
her bosom. - This we shall leave those 
to determine, who, to serve that party, 
have thus publicly connected the name 
of the deceased Dean with its interests 
and its peculiarities. Assuming the fact 
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to be as it is stated; and admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the editor 
is able to justify the preference which 
he asserts that Dr. Milner exhibited ; 
we are at a loss to discover how the 
cause of the evangelical party can be 
advanced by the publication before us 5 
or in what manner it will contribute to 
“enroll his name among those who 
have ably and successfully maintained 
the doctrines which distinguish this 
part of the community.” If we under- 
stand the editor eright, such was the 
especial object which he had in view, 
when he determined to print this selec- 
tion from the late Dean’s manuscript 
Sermons. 

*“ There have not,” he says, “ been 
wanting men ready te assert, that pure 
and vital godliness has not ranked 
among its advecates many who have 
been distinguished for the strength of 
their minds, and their intellectual su- 
periority. It seems, therefore, desir- 
able, when a bright instance occurs to 
the contrary, that his religious senti- 
ments should be handed down to poste- 
rity.” 

We presume that, by “the advo- 
cates of pure and vital godliness,” the 
editor means those whom: he imme- 
diately after designates as “ the Clergy 
called Evangelical;” for this pkarisai- 
cal assumption ef superiority is the 
very mark of the party: and it is 
doubtless true that strength of mind 
and superiority of intellect have not 
been considered as its general charac- 
teristics. On this account it will not 
be thought surprising, that a zealous 
partizan of this portion of the Clergy 
should be anxious to reckon any man 
of literary character among its adher- 
ents; and we readily allow that, in this 
particular, the late Dean of Carlisle 
had attained a name which it might be 
desirable to enlist as a shining excep- 
tion toe general mediocrity of talent. 
But, as in the opinion of the editor 
himself, these Sermons “ will not add 
to his reputation as a writer;” we do 
not understand how they are to prove, 
that an Evangelical Clergyman may 
be possessed of a strong mind and a 
superior intellect. In many of them, 
we are told, that “ there is an obvious 
carelessness of style, and there may be 
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discovered marks of hasty composi- 
tion:” the Dean of Carlisle does not 
appear in them as “ the profound lo- 
gician, or the able mathematician ;” 
nor do they contain any “ nice disqui- 
sitions on controversial points in divi- 
nity :” how then are they to furnish 
evidence in support of the position 
which the editor is so anxious to esta- 
blish, and to furnish a bright example 
of intellectual superiority ? So obvious 
indeed do the literary defects of these 
Sermons appear to the editor, that he 
occupies a considerable portion of his 
short preface in apologizing for them. 
The Dean, we are told, “ was always 
more bent on things than words ;”?— 
* his grand object was to administer to 
the spiritual necessities of his hearers ;” 
and his discourses “ were chiefly of a 
practical nature, and addressed to the 
hearts and consciences of his audience.” 
These are doubtless valuable qualities ; 
and Sermons so composed will be more 
generally useful than the most skilful 
disquisitions on controversial questions, 
or the most acute defence of the pecu- 
liar tenets of Calvin or Arminius. But 
we trust that it is not very uncommon to 
hear such Sermons from the pulpits of 
the Church of England; not from those 
only which are occupied by “ the Cler- 
gy who are called Evangelical ;” but 
those also which are yet retained by 
preachers who, like the Dean of Car- 
lisle, being bent on things rather than 
words, are more careful to perform the 
work of an Evangelist, than to arro- 
gate to themselves an exclusive claim 
to the title. We are ata loss then to 
know how the publication of such Ser- 
mons as these, with all the imperfec- 
tions inseparable from careless and 
hasty composition religiously retained, 
can raise the literary character of that 
body of men, to whom we are to sup- 
pose that Dr. Milner was attached. 
‘The same extraordinary want of judg- 
ment which has induced the editor to 
hazard the reputation of Dr. Milner as 
an author, by bringing forward his 
crude, hasty, and inaccurate composi- 
tions, as proofs that he had “ ably and 
successfully maintained” the peculiar 
doctrines of the Evangelical Clergy ; 
has directed him in the performance of 
that duty, which, as editor of a post- 
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bhumous work, he had voluntarily un- 
dertaken. 
He found the Sermons imperfect, 

and evidently not prepared for publi- 

cation : they were hastily and careless- 

ly composed, inaccurate in style and 

in quotation: yet he has “judged it'ad- 
visable to lay them before the public in 

nearly the same state in which they 

were written.” In other words, he has 
not ventured to correct even a verbal or 
grammatical error, or to restore the 
true reading ofa text of Scripture; and 

he seems to have imagined, that his 
task was completed when he had trans- 
mitted to the publisher a sufficient 
quantity of copy to form two decent 
octavos, and had superintended the 

correction of the sheets as they passed 
through the press. He has not informed 

us by what rules he was governed in the 

selection of these Discourses; but as he 
seems to have been capable of detect- 

ing inaccuracies of style, though un- 
willing to amend them, we presume that 
he has so far consulted the author’s re- 
putation as to make choice of the least 
inaccurate and clareless of his compo- 
sitions. But, in the arrangement of 
those which he has chosen, he has 
clearly adhered to no rule whatever : 
they are thrown together with as little 
method as they seem to have been 
written ; and the guantum series junc- 
turaque pollet of the Roman poet, 
seems to have been a canon equally dis- 
regarded by the author and his editor. 
If, in contempt of the well known ad- 
age, that no man is a hero to his valet, 
this zealous advocate of the Evangeli- 
cal Clergy thought that their interests 
would be served by exhibiting the de- 
ceased Dean of Carlisle to the prying 
gaze of the public in his nightgown 
and slippers, at least if it became him 
to take care that the dishabille should be 
decently disposed: if he did not deem 
it necessary to deck him in the impos- 
ing costume of his dignified station, he 
should have concealed the rents and 
patches of his ordinary attire. He 
might have dispensed with the pomp of 
literary preparation, without making a 
parade of negligence and inaccuracy. 
The public might not have expected to 
trace the profound logician, or the able 
mathematician, in the .popular dis- 
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courses even of the Lucasian Professor 
and President of Queen’s College ; but 
they will be disappointed when they 
find, that such a personage was care- 
less of grammar, as well as logic ; that 
he suffered his thoughts to flow at ran- 
dom, bewildering himself and his hear- 
ers, without attention even to the com- 
monest rules of arrangement, by which 
the chain of reasoning is preserved, 
and useful conclusions are deduced 
from premises carefully and accurately 
stated. 

We have felt it our duty thus to 
speak without reserve of a publication, 
which, in its present shape, is injuri- 
ous to the reputation of the dead, as 
well as an insult to the judgment, and 
a fraud on the expectations of the liv- 
ing. We doubt not that Dr. Milner, 
if he had been so inclined, might have 
left behind him materials for many 
volumes of Sermons, which would not 
have detracted from his character as a 
scholar and a divine. But, as he pur- 
posely abstained from so doing, we 
conceive that the common feelings of 
delicacy, and a due respect for the 
memory of a distinguished personage, 
should have deterred those on whom 
the care of his manuscripts devolved, 
from exposing such unfinished produc- 
tions as these to the sneer of the scoffer, 
or the censure of the malevolent. Or, 
if the suggestions of party zeal were 
suffered to silence the feelings of per- 
sonal regard, policy should have dic- 
tated the necessity of carefully editing 
papers, which had not passed under 
the revision of their author. They. 
should have been purified from gram- 
matical errors, and defective quota- 
tion; and they should have been so se- 
lected and arranged, as at once to ex- 
hibit the powers of the author ina 
manner most creditable to himself, and 
most advantageous to his readers. All 
these obvious duties have been neglect- 
ed; and, in justice to Dr. Milner’s 
fame as a writer, as well as to those 
who might otherwise be induced by the 
celebrity which he had obtained, to 
possess themselves of these volumes, 
we have conceived it right thus to 
warn them, that they are not invited 
to sit down to a literary banquet pre- 
pared by the skill of a Dean, a Presi- 
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dent, anda Professor; but to mortify 
their appetites with the crumbs which 
have fallen from a rich man’s table, 
served up a la hotch-potch, by some 
underling of the kitchen. 

The editor having, on the part of 
his author, surrendered all pretensions 
to those characteristics, which the Ser- 
mons of a Divine who bore so high a 
rank in our Church, and filled so re- 
sponsible an office in one of our Uni- 
versities, might be supposed to possess ; 
having taught us, that we must not 
look into them for specimens of style, 
for controversial disquisition, or close 
and powerful reasoning; comforts us 
with a hope, that, “in the more im- 
portant properties of a Sermon,” in 
‘‘ soundness of doctrine, and in an af- 
fectionate earnestness and zeal for the 
edification of his hearers,’ they will 
‘not be found defective.” 

The latter property they certainly 
appear to possess. It seems indeed to 
be their chief recommendation : it is 
that which perhaps contributed princi- 
pally to their effect when delivered from 
the pulpit; and which, if any thing 
can, will redeem them from the neg- 
lect, to which their various deficien- 
cies might otherwise speedily consign 
them. Of their doctrine we have one 
general remark to make; that those 
who may expect to find in these Dis- 
courses any decided expression of ad- 
herence to the peculiarities of the 
Evangelical School; any vigorous ef- 
fort to maintain the opinions which dis- 
tinguish its disciples, will be somewhat 
disappointed. 

We can perceive, indeed, that the 
Dean was partial to a phraseology, in 
which this class of Divines have been 
supposed peculiarly prone to indulge ; 
and that there are certain favourite to- 
pics of exhortation, into which he soon 


falls, whatever may be the subject that — 


he has undertaken to discuss: and 
hence the reader who peruses several of 
these Sermons in connexion with each 
other, may find in them a wearisome 
sameness both of thought and expres- 
sion, which may not have been per- 
ceptible to their hearers. These may 
perhaps be the marks, by which the 
editor has recognized the Dean’s predi- 
Jections : but, im other respects, if he 
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imagined that by rescuing these Dis- 
courses from the oblivion to which they 
had been doomed by their author, he 
was giving weight and authority to the 
tenets of any party in the Church; if 
he conceived that he was thus advanc- 
ing “ the sacred cause,” as he is pleas- 
ed to term it, of these monopolizers of 
Evangelical Preaching; to use a fa- 
vourite phrase of his author, he has 
“missed his aim.” Whatever might 
be the private opinions of the Dean, 
and of these we profess to know no- 
thing, he has not chosen to stand forth 
asthe professed advocate of a party ; 
we have not found him devoting any 
one of his Discourses to the studied 
illustration or defence of the peculiar 
dogmas of the Evangelical sect: and 
though, when aided by the clue which 
the sagacity of his editor has furnished, 
we may perhaps sometimes discover 
the footsteps of the Dean within the 
contracted limits of this petty enclo- 
sure; we have not detected in the vo- 
jumes a single argument to prove, that 
those who have attempted to fence 
themselves within it, had any exclu- 
sive property in the wholesome pro- 
ductions of the soil. Inasmuch as 
these Sermons may be calculated to ad- 
vance the cause of practical godliness, 
we trust that they will be considered to 
bear the impress of the Church of Eng- 
land herself, not of any separate por- 
tion of her Clergy: and if, in any in- 
stances, the preacher has dwelt upon 
some particular doctrines, with what 
may perhaps be deemed too exclusive 
a fondness ; or indulged in a warmth of 
expression which enthusiasm may mis- 
interpret; such blemishes may co- 
operate with the general defects of 
haste and carelessness to which the edi- 
tor pleads guilty, in depreciating the 
character, and lessening the utility of 
the volumes; but they will add no 
strength to the cause of any party. In 
a word, all that is good in these Ser- 
mons belongs to the Dean, in common 
with every well instructed and orthodox 
Clergyman of the Established Church: 
all that is incorrect, or careless, or in- 
accurate, reflects disgrace upon his 
editor: or all that is tautologous, or 
overstrained, or tending to enthusiasm, 
if any such passages may be found, we 
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will readily ascribe to the pernicious in- 
fluence of that party feeling, by which 
he has been represented as actuated ; 
an influence which, as our critical ex- 
perience has shown us, is fully capa- 
ble of producing these, and still more 
injurious effects. 

The volumes contain twenty-six Ser- 
mons; the greater part of which ap- 
pear to have been preached before po- 
pular audiences, and to have been 
written with great rapidity. They are, 
in general, entirely devoid of arrange- 
ment: seldom intended to elucidate 
any selected passage in Scripture ; or 
to establish any one doctrine of our 
holy religion ; but containing the desul- 
tory effusions of a fervent mind, bent 
upon awakening the feelings, and in- 
teresting the heart. The necessity of 
an implicit reliance upon the mediatorial 
offering of Christ, and the assistances 
of the Holy Spirit; of cultivating a 
renewed mind; of. renouncing the 
world, its opinions, and its habits; of 
cherishing heavenly affections, and per- 
severing in practical holiness, ‘are the 
topicks on which the Dean delights to 
dwell. On these he expatiates with 
great warmth and earnestness: and, 
whatever may be the text prefixed to 
his Discourses, he soon deviates from 
the train of thought into which it seem- 
ed properly to lead, and from the duty 
which at the commencement of his Ser- 
mon he seemed to be about to enforce, 
into these general subjects of exhorta- 
tion. Here, and here alone, -he is at 
home. While fettered by his text to 
any particular subject, he labours as 
one under an uneasy restraint; but, 
when once he has thrown off these 
shackles, and feels himself upon his fa- 
vourite ground, then his imagination 
appears to resume its wonted vigour ; 
his words flow almost without an ef- 
fort; and he is unable to impose a 
check upon his discursive propensities. 
Hence the Sermons are many of them 
inordinately long ; for the necessity of 
compression seems never to have en- 
tered into the author’s mind: he wrote 
on as long as he had time or inclina- 
tion, without any fixed purpose, or 
determinate object in his view; and 
his compositions bear a much nearer 
resemblance to the rambling declame- 
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tion of a fluent extemporaneous speak- 
er, than to the premeditated discourses 
of a cultivated and well regulated 
mind. 

EEE 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Seventh Convention of the 
Diocess of Pennsylvania, held in 
St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, 
on Tuesday, May 1st, and Wednes- 
day, May 2d, 1821. 


Tuere were present the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, 14 Presbyters, and 
Lay-Delegates from 21 congregations. 

‘The Rev. George Boyd was chosen 
Secretary. 

The Convention having organized 
on the first day, adjourned until the 
second, when the business was opened 
by Divine Service, conducted by the 
Rev. Levi Bull, Rector of St. Gabriel’s, 
Berks county, St. Mary’s, Chester 
county, and Bangor Church, Church- 
town; and a Sermon, preached by the 
Rev. George Sheets, Rector of ‘Trinity 
Church, Oxford, and All-Saints, Lower 
Dublin. 

In compliance with the 45th Canon 
of the General Convention, the Right 
Rev. Bishop White delivered the fol- 


lowing address :— 


Brethren, the Clergy and the 
Lay-Deputies of this Convention, 
On the 5th of June last, I preached 

and confirmed in Wilmington, in the 

State of Delaware. In the afternoon 

and the evening of the same day, I 

preached twice in the church in New- 

castle, in the same state; and, the 
next day, I preached and confirmed in 

St. John’s Church, New-London, in 

Chester county, in this state. On the 

28th of July, I preached and confirmed 

in St. David’s Church, Radnor, Ches- 
ter county. October 15th, I preached 
in St. James’s Church, in the city of 

Lancaster; and, on the same day, I 

consecrated the said church, erected on 

the site of a former church. On the 
next day I held a confirmation in the 
same, and ordained to the Priesthood 
the Rev. Charles G. Snowden. On the 
next day I held aconfirmation in Christ 
Church, Leacock township, of the 
same county; and, on the next day, I 
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did the same in St. John’s Church, Pe- 
qua, in the same county. 

On the 29th of the same monthI 
preached in and consecrated Trinity 
Church, in the borough of Easton, and 
administered the holy office of confir- 
mation. And, on the next day, I or- 
dained to the oftice of Priest the Rev. 
John Rodney, the Rector of the said 
Church. 

Besides the ordinations already no- 
ticed, on the 8th day of June, I or- 
dained to the holy office of Priests, the 
Rey. Samuel C. Brinkle, and, to the 
holy office of Deacons, Charles P. 
M‘Ilvaine. And, on the 24th day of 
December, I ordained to the holy of- 
fice of Priests, the Rev. Manning B. 
Roche. 

During the last year, there have 
been entered as candidates for the mi- 
nistry, Mr. Henry Mason, Mr. J. R. 
Goodman, and Mr. Matthew Matthews. 

The number confirmed within the 
last year is 218. 

The Rey. Jacob M. Douglas has re- | 
moved from this diocess to that of Jer- 
sey. The Rev. George Woodruff, late 
of the diocess of New-Jersey, has lately 
taken charge of the church in €arlisle. 
The Rev. Charles P. M‘Ilvaine, soon 
afier his ordination, removed to the 
diocess of Maryland. Since the last 
Convention, the Rev. Charles Snow- 
den has removed from his former con- 
nexion, to Huntingdon, on the Juniata. 

It is painful to me to record, that 
within these few days, I have received 
information of the decease of the Rev. 
Elijah G. Plumb, of Northumberland. 

On the 25th of last month, I laid the 
corner stone of a new church in South- 
wark, to be known by the name of 
Trinity Church. — 

It is much to be regretted, that the 
Society for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity has materially felt the pressure 
of the times. They, however, perse- 
vere to the extent of the encourage- 
ment bestowed. In the ensuing sea- 
son, their exertions will be on a smaller 
scale than heretofore; but the hope is 
cherished, that there will not be aban- 
doned this charitable expedient for the 
sending of occasional aid to vicinities, 
in which the members of our commu- 
nion are too few or too poor to provide 
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for a settled ministry among them- 
selves. 

In the address at the last Annual 
Convention, there was mentioned a 
digested scheme of a missionary socie- 
ty, to extend over the American union. 
Such a scheme was accordingly pro- 
posed, and adopted by the General 
Convention ; but, in consequence of an 
irregularity in enacting, it has not hi- 
therto been possible to carry the design 
into effect. It has been an unfortunate 
result, that the missionary society, 
which had existed in this city for a few 
years, has been dormant, under the 
expectation of another on a more en- 
larged plan. 

Our Prayer Book Society have their 
stereotype still in operation, but are 
obliged to a temporary suspension of 
gratuitous distribution ; and, for a while, 
to confer no further benefit, than the 
furnishing of the book at a very low 

rice. 

Our Sunday schools continue their 
beneficial operation. We may hope 
that it will be more and more felt ; and 
that there will be an honourable emula- 
tion among different religious societies, 
in regard to the mass of good to be re- 
spectively achieved by them. On this 
ground, they may all cultivate esteem 
for one another. But in our Church it 
is essential to this object, that there 
should be excluded all exterior influ- 
ence: which, instead of producing li- 
berality, as is imagined by some, is 
sure to lead to contention, having never 
been attempted, without the exaction 
of our yielding some of the properties 
of our system, conceived of by us as 
important. 

The Female Tract Society have not 
relaxed either in their exertions or in 
their usefulness ; and the interest which 
has been taken in these small produc- 
tions, may reasonably be considered as 
evidence of the merits of their selec- 
tions. 

It ought to be considered as evidenc- 
ing an interest taker in the future com- 
fort of the families of the clergy of this 
diocess, when there is again mentioned 
to them the growth of the fund in which 
an annuity may be purchased; al- 
though it is a benefit of which very few 
avail themselves. 


" Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
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That very important institution, the 
Bible Society, has suffered, like every 
other, from the decay of trade. It is 
mentioned, that there may be con- 
tinued and increased, the interest 
which the members of our communion 
have taken in its concerns. 

Since our last assembling, the Theo- 
logical School, at first located in New- 


York, has been transferred to New-. 


Haven. There is a board of agents in 
this city, for the furthering of the de- 
signs of that important seminary. 
They propose soon to begin the work 
of soliciting contributions for its en- 
dowment. It ought to be presumed, 
that all the members of this body will 
bestow their best endeavours, for the 
accomplishing of what the collective 
wisdom of the Church has judged the 
best expedient for the attaining of an 
object, which must meet the wishes of 
us all. 

To the members of Convention, now 
assembled, both clerical and lay, the 
enumerated institutions may be pro- 
posed, as means of extending the king- 
dom of God on earth. But to give 
them effect, there must be from the 
clergy the faithful administration, and 
on the part ofthe laity a due attendance 
on those ordinances, which constitute 
and continue us the subjects of that 
kingdom, and are its appointed seals. 
Even this will be insufficient to give to 
our exertions any considerable effect, 
independently on a suitable life and 
conversation; without which, there 
cannot be sufficient evidence of an in- 
teresting of the affections, in a cause 
possessed of so inadequate an influence 
over its patrons. 

WILLIAM WHITE. 

May 2, 1821. 


On motion of the Rev. Mr. Kemper, 
Resolved, That St. Stephen’s Church, 
in the town of Wilkesbarre, be received 
into connexion with the churches re- 
presented in this Convention. 

The Rev. Mr. Kemper, Secretary of 
the Standing Committee, in compli- 
ance with one of the rules of this 
church, read the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of that body during the last 
y<ar. 

The following communication was 
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received from the rector, wardefis, and 


vestry, of Trinity Church, Southwark, 
and read :— 


To all to whom these presents shall 
come : 


We, the undersigned, do certify, that 
a number of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Southwark, in the county of 
Philadelphia, have, for some time, as- 
sociated themselves for the purpose of 
erecting a Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the said district, and have regularly 
assembled for the purpose of worship, 
according to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

We do therefore desire that the said 
congregation, now known by the name 
of Trinity Church, be admitted into 
the Convention of the diocess of Penn- 
sylvania, 

M. B. ROCHE; 
Rector of said Church. 
THOMAS T. STILES, Vestr 
JOHN GOLDER, é - 
Attest, 
Grorce GarpineEr, acting Warden. 


Whereupon, on motion, Resolved, 
That Trinity Church, lately organized 
in the district of Southwark, be ad- 
mitted into connexion with the churches 
represented in this Convention. 

The Parochial Reports rendered to 
the Bishop, and entered on the Jour- 
nal, according to the Canons, furnish 
the following aggregate :—Baptisms 
(Adults 67, Children 321, not speci- 
fied 64) 452—Marriages 75—Burials 
233—Communicants 1305. 

The above reports also, generally, 
contain notices of very flourishing 
Sunday Schools in the several parishes. 

Mr. John Read was elected Trea- 
surer, 

The committee to whom was refer- 
red the subject of devising a plan for 
the future admission of churches into 
the connexion of this Convention, re- 
ported as follows :— 

The committee to whom was refer- 
red the subject of preparing a plan for 
the admission of congregations ifto 
the Church of this state, beg leave to 
recommend to the Convention the 
adoption of the following Canon:— 


‘l'o entitle a congrevation to adwis- 
VoL Vv ; 
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sion into the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the State of Pennsylvania, 
it shall hereafter be required, that the 
congregation requesting to be admitted 
shall exhibit to the Convention the 
original, or a certified copy, of their 
articles of association, or charter of 
incorporation, as the case may be; and 
it shall appear therein, that such con- 
eregation acceeds to the constitution, 
canons, doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship of the said’church, and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. And further, that the 
said charter or act of association has 
been duly submitted to the Bishop and 
standing committee, or in case of a 
vacancy in the Episcopate, to the 
etanding committee, and approved, as 
recommended by existing regulations. 
And if their approbation be withheld, 
they shall report to the Convention the 
charter or articles of association, with 
the reasons of their disapprobation, for 
its final decision in the case. 

The following resolution was offered 
by Mr. Meredith, and adopted :-— 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the expediency of 
applying to the civil authority for a 
Charter of Incorporation of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the State 
of Pennsylvania—and, should they 
deem it expedient, to prepare adraught 
of the same, and submit it tothe Bi- 
shop and standing committee for their 
approbation, and to report to the next 
Convention. 

Mr. Meredith, the Rev. Dr. Beasley, 
and the Rev. Bird Wilson, were ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cess : ) 

The Rev. Frederick Beasley, D. D. 
the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D. 
the Rev. James Wiltbarnk, the Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, the Rev. George 
Boyd, William Tilghman, Richard 
Dale, Thomas M‘Euen, John Read, 
and Henry Hollingsworth. 

On motion, Resolved, That the 
thanks of this Convention be returned 
to the Rev. Mr. Sheets, for his sermon 
delivered at its opening. 

The following gentlemen were chosen 
Delegates to the General Convention ; 
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The Rev. Frederick Beasley, D. D. 
the Rey. Jackson Kemper, the Rev. 
Bird Wilson, the Rev. George Boyd, 
‘Thomas M‘Euen, William Meredith, 
Walter Ker, and Levi Pawling. 

The following resolution was offered 
by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, and adopted— 

Whereas the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, in his address to the Conven- 
tion, delivered this day, expresses him- 
self unreservedly upon the subject of 
those measures which were adopted by 
the late General Convention, in rela- 
tion to the subject of theological edu- 
cation. Therefore Resolved, That this 

Convention concur with the Right Rev. 

Bishiop White in the sentiments which 

he has expressed. y 
The following report is appended to 

the Journal :— 

The Trustees of the Episcopate Fund 
for the Diocess of Pennsylvania, 
appointed by a resolution of the 
Standing Committee, of the 7th day 
of June last, beg leave to report—~ 
That at the time of their appoint- 

ment, there was standing in the name 
of the late Trustees of that fund, five 
thousand eight hundred and seven 
dollars and four cents, United States 
six per cent. stock ; which, in pursuance 
of the before mentioned resolution, has 
been transferred to the present Trus- 
tees, and now stands in their names on 
the books of the Treasury of the 
United States. That since that pe- 
riod, the present Trustees have receiv- 
ed the dividends on the said stock to 
the first instant, and have invested the 
same together with twenty dollars re- 
ceived from St. John’s Church, in the 
Northern Liberties, in the like manner 
in six per cent*stock. ‘The proceeds 
of this sum, with former investments, 
make together six thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars and sixty-one 
cents, which comprises the whole 
amount of stock belonging at this timte 
to the Episcopate fund. 

The ‘Trustees have annexed an ac- 
count, which shows the dividends on 
stock received since their appointment, 
and the manner in which the dividends, 
as they were severally received, have 
been invested. 

Joun Reap, 
Tuomas M‘Even, > Trustees. 
Ricuand Dane ; 


Report of the Board of Managers of the 
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From the aécount Current of the 
Treasurer, also appended to the Jour- 
nal, it appears that the receipts into 
the Treasury of the Convention, dur- 
ing the preceding year, amounted to 
$41 75 cents, and that there was 2 
balance in its favour of $227 74 cents. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Female Tract Society of 
Baltimore. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Female Tract So- 
ciety of Baltimore, perform, with ur 
usual reluctance, the duty enjoined on 
them, of laying before their members 
the proceedings of the last year. Fain 
would they withhold the disclosure, if, 
by so doing, they did not apprehend 
the total destruction of this valuable in- 
stitution; from a deep sense of its im- 
portance, however, they feel them- 
selves bound to use the most vigorous 
exertions, not only to revive, but also 
to raise it above the estimation in which 
it has hitherto been héld. The best 
means of accomplishing this desirable 
object, they conceive to be, candidly 
to represent the declining state of their 
funds; and by endeavouring to interest 
their respective congregations at large; 
as well as to increase the zeal of their 
present contributors, ensure to the in- 
stitution that rank in public estimation 
to which it is so justly entitled, and 
thereby extend its usefulness. 

Since the last report, the Managers 
have continued their distributions with 
all the activity their limited resources 
would permit; 7475 Tracts have been 
circulated in the habitations of the in- 
digent, and amrong the public institu- 
tions of the city; while the Managers 
have often been gratified in extending 
assistance to similar societies at a dis- 
tance. 

‘Fhe Managers are grieved and 
alarmed to find their number of sub- 
scribers reduced, within the last year, 
to 114, and they anxiously inquire of 
themselves—to what is this to be attri- 
buted >—Have they remitted in their 
exertions to make their publications at- 
tractive and profitable?—they confi- 
dently answer in the negative. The 
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avidity with which they are sought, and 
the commendation of the clergy, satis- 
factorily evince they have persevered 
and succeeded in both. Have they 
neglected to supply their subscribers 
regularly with a copy of each Tract as 
it has been published, in order that 
they might judge of the improvement of 
the talents committed to their charge ? 
To this inquiry, it is to be feared, they 
must, in a measure, plead guilty; but 
at the same time they confidently hope, 
that, of this neglect, there will be no 
just cause of complaint in future. Are 
the members of our Church less pious 
than formerly, less disposed to encou- 
rage every judicious means, to allure 
the ignorant and profligate from vice, 
by displaying to their view the sad pic- 
ture of it, painted in the most glowing 
colours, and the beauty of holiness, as 
represented in the amiable and mild 
character of the true Christian? The 
Managers trust not. Can it possibly 
be, that the trifling pittance required of 
subscribers, has induced any to with- 
draw their former support, or prevent- 
ed those from subscribing whose coun- 
tenance was naturally anticipated ?— 
Surely not; for there are but few, even 
among the poorest of our members, un- 
able to spare two cents per week. ‘To 
what then must they attribute this la- 
mentable indifference to an institution 
which has for its object so essential a 
benefit to mankind ? ‘It must proceed 
from their insensibility to its value. 


- To mothers, interested in the eternal . 


welfare of ‘their children, the Mana- 
gers earnestly recommend Tracts as a 
powerful means of furthering their re- 
ligious improvement ; and could those 
who have hitherto contributed nothing 
to this good work, behold the delight 
with which the little creatures devour 
every new publication, they would no 
longer hesitate to supply the means of 
securing for them, so much innocent 
gratification, combined with valuable 
‘nstruction. As a Sunday reading, 
they are particularly desirable—the 
pious parent fears to weary her chil- 
dren with the Bible—their capacities 
are not sufficiently expanded for other 
serious books—li¢ht works should be 
positively prohibited ; so that lassitude 
would ensue, had she not it in her 
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power, upon such occasions, to place 
a Tract in their hands. The mistress 
of every family would be doing an act 
of great kindness to her servants, by 
granting them so great a privilege. We 
know, from experience, how highly 
they esteem them, and how generally 
they neglect other books, whilst they 
seize the tract with avidity. The pious 
Christian, with a more extended view 
of the general benefit, need only be re- 
minded how useful tracts have univer- 
sally been found, in paving the way for 
the Holy Scriptures, and informed that 
their utility is now no longer a subject 
of speculation, byt acknowledged by 
all unprejudiced persons. Under this 
view of the subject, the Board of Ma- 
nagers entreat the assistance of the 
members of their Church; convinced, 


they will receive their reward, not only” 


in the approbation of their own con- 
sciences, but in the advantages resulting 
from such acts of benevolence to society 
at large; which would be te thema 
gratification of the purest sort. 

Here the Managers cannot but Ia- 
ment their inability to recommend this 
institution, as one which would liberally 
repay, in rational amusement, the in- 
terest bestowed upon it. Could they 
but gain subscribers enough to publish 
a number monthly, they would be look- 
ed for with the same anxiety as other 
periodical works, (whose superior 
claims to support cannot well be esta- 
blished), whilst the subscribers would 
enjoy the consolatory reflection, that 
they were bestowing upon thousands 
the same privilege, who would not 
otherwise have the advantage thus ob- 


tained for them. 


Heretofore, the limited means of the 
society have precluded, almast entire~ 
ly, publications suitable to the more 
educated classes ; to which the Mana- 
gers flatter themselves to be enabled, 
by a liberal support, soon to turn their 
attention; with a hope of presenting 
to readers of this description, tracts 
equally replete with pure practical 
piety, and sound moral and religious 
principles. When the drunkard has 
been heard begging to have a piece read 
to hima second and a third time, in 
which his darling vice is represented as 
reducing its votdry to ruin, may we 
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not hope the polished mind may like- 
wise be led, through the medium of 
of tracts, to serious reflection, which 
could not fail eventually to be beneficial, 
more especially if those admonitions 
were to be repeated monthly ? In read- 
ing such a work asthe “ Two Wealthy 
Farmers,” in which Mrs. More points 
out how frequently every command- 
ment is broken by those who least sus- 
pect themselves, surely the reader must 
inquire of himself—Have not I also 
been a Mr. Bragwell ? 

Although the Managers are preclud- 
ed, by their constitution, from ‘receiv- 
ing subscriptions from gentlemen, yet 
it enjoins upon them the duty of solt- 
citing donations, which they take this 
opportunity of doing, referring them to 
the clergy, or either of the Managers, 
who would gratefully acknowledge the 
smallest sum. 


Address delivered before the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Female Tract Socie- 
ty, by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt. 

Subscribers to the Female Tract Society, 


Before I lay down the interesting 
document, which it has been made my 
province, upon this occasion, to read 
to you, I shall ask the usual privilege 
of adding a few remarks. ‘They are 
not ofiered, however, in the way of il- 
lustration of the business before you. 
Truth is easily told, and ag readily ap- 
prehended, Or, did the objects of this 
#emale Association require ingenious 
elucidation and defence, the repor¢in 
my hands sufficiently proves, that they 
who can act so well, need no other 
advocate than that which their own 
veal and ability can supply. It fur- 
nishes us witha comprehensive view 
of the principles and objects to whicii 
their institution owes its éxistence ; of 
their means, their difficulties, and of 
the extent to which, during the last 
twelve months, their schemes have 
been accomplished. Nothing remains 
to be added on these subjects; and 
sadly devoid of sensibility must be the 
heart which is not prompted, by sucha 
sentiment, to extend to them, under 
some form, additional patronage.— 
They who cannot besiow what, thus 
applied, would prove a large benefac- 
tion, cap at least sequester, from the 
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means of their support or pleasure, a 
few cents—and a few cents defray the 


cost of asingle tract. Or, if there be 
any present whose contracted comforts 
will not admit the privation of another 
mite, there are none who may not ob- 
tain for the association, from the ex- 
haustless treasury of divine blessings, 
a renewed impulse, augmented means, 
and continued usefulness. The prayer 
of faith prevails with the Christian’s 
God. Thatabundantly sufficient instru- 
mentality is in his hands, to carry your 
little gospel messages over the whole 
globe, no one pretends to doubt. And 
they who plead devoutly at the throne 
of grace, for the fulfilment of covenant 
purposes—what do they but open the 
treasury of heaven, and appropriate to 
their holy purposes its vast resources, 
and engage in its furtherance, minis- 
tering spirits above, and hearts touched, 
not much less deeply, with sacred cha- 
rity upon earth! What less does the 
prayer of faith effect in the cause of 
mercy, than secure the providential 
agency of that Being, who once pro- 
nouncing, “ let there be light,” caused 
light throughout the remotest regions 
of the universe ; and who uttering now 
the decree—* Let tyuth go forth, les 
grace prevail, let the humblest instry- 
ment of salvation be blessed,” would 
give to one of these little tracts a power, 
a sanctifying energy, triumphant over 
every foe! “If Gop be for us, what 
can prevail against us?” 

But though nothing need be offered 
in the way of illustration, much less- 
would I obtrude upon the sacredness of 
female benevolence, a formal, though 
merited, encomium. I would not dis- 
solve the retiremeut in which she has 
selected her path, and give to the vul- 
gar gaze those scenes in which, like a 
imessengey of mercy, she- is found 
bending over the couch of painand dis- 
ease, ministering to the heart riven 
with many sorrows, and pointing the 
kindling eye of faith and hope to her 
own blissful home. Let us suffer the 


directors of this institution to dé good 
in their own way—to instruct, to 
soothe, to bless, with no applause less 
hallowed than that of their own hearts 
and their Master’s smiles. It is our pro- 
vince to furnish the means; to consti- 
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tute them the almoners of a wide and 
efficient charity ; to take care that their 
agency in the cause of salvation is cir- 
cumsciibed by naught but the sphere in 
which they act; and to trust that they 
will at length be rewarded by him 
whom they have imitated, in “ goimg 
about doing good.” 

But there is a consideration of seri- 
ous moment, and of which we should 
be especially mindful upon such an oc- 
casion as the present, ‘The Missionary 
goes forth, bearing the Gospel in his 
hand; and ascending mountains, tra- 
versing oceans, penetrating wilder- 
nesses—he sows the seed of divine 
truth in regions qnce sterile and cursed 
—in a soil where naught but the fiuits 
of superstition and idolatry were hi- 
therto cultivated. For these purposes 
of indescribable importance immense 
sums are contributed. And they are 
wonderfully successful. The dews of 
heaven descend, and the genial rays of 
the Son of Righteoysness vivify and 
prosper the work. But this is not all 
that is required to bring it to perfec- 
tion. The Almighty employs human 
instrumentality in accomplishing his 
minutest designs. A gentle and a fos- 
tering hand (it Imay resume the figure ) 
ts necessary to follow in the path of the 
sower, to protect and cherish the ten- 
der plants of grace, and to supply a 
description of aid, which, the more ex- 
tended labour of ‘the Missionary for- 
bids his imparting. —Such is the office 
of the agent of the Tract Society. 
Look through any Christian cémmu- 
nity, and obseyve how often the pos- 
session of a ‘Bible, and an access to 
many other means of religious im- 
provement, are seemingly unprofitable 
and misapplied. The Bible is a large 
volume. Mingled with its sublime in- 
struction and practical precepts, it 
contains 8 mass of prophecy—-of an- 
cient historical narrative—of abrogated 
Jewish rites—of mystical poetry high. 
ly adorned with eastern imagery —and 
of exercises cf devotion, many of 
which, to the untutored Christian mind, 
are obscure and incongruous. God 
forbid that I should impeach the wis- 
dom of comprehending these several 
departments of religious truth, in the 
volume which is the charter of our 
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salvation! All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God ;” and it is all con- 
ductive to the great end of bringing 
salvation, through an atoning Redeem- 
er, to perishing man. But its Author 
designed that it should not only be pro- 
mulgated, but explained; and that the 
various modes of its illustration should 
be adapted to the almost infinitely va- 


ried ability, wants, infirmities, and. 


even tastes of those to whom it is sent. 
Instruction delivered from the pulpit is 
necessarily of a general character ; and 
it is also elevated, by the dignity of its 
oflice, above the minute exhibition of 
some topics, which are, notwithstand- 
ing, important in the Christian life. 
The diligence, and the toil, and the 
prudence in expense, imposed upon al- 
most every condition of men, forbid 
their resort to elaborate discussions of 
moral truth. The religious tracts, of 
the character disseminated by this So- 
ciety, are diversified in their style, mi- 
nute in their investigation, and conde- 
scending to the foibles, as well as to the 
grosser vices which are found even 
among the humble and unlettered. The 
perusal of them need not intrude upon 
the duties of the most engaged. ‘They 
are at hand in the moments of vacuity ; 
and at those seasons when the heart, 
softened by unexpected blessings or 
calamities, is peculiarly capable of im- 
provement. ‘They blend the fascina- 
tion of romance with the force of truth. 
Like the parables of our Lord, they 
insinuate their moral, before the mind 


has been able to assume an attitude of 


defence; and they produce conviction 
without creating that displeasure against 
the teacher, which often renders verbal 
instruction worse than useless. 

I will add but one more advantage 
characteristic of religious tracts. They 


afford the pleasure and the blessing of 


benevolence to persons of every condi- 
tion and period of life. To bear the 
banner of the Cross among heathen 
nations, to scatter the priceless bene- 
fits of the Gospel among those who 
were before without consolation under 
inevitable afilictions, and without guid- 
ance and grace in the darkness and cor- 
ruption of the natural heart—this isasa- 
cred task, for which many are qualified, 

in respect of piety and self-devotion, 
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whose condition withholds them from 
the labour and from the reward. But 
vice is not less odious in a Christian, 
than in a Pagan land. Sin is not less 
the object of divine malediction. ‘To 
be instrumental in rescuing a profess- 
ing Christian from practical infidelity, 
and of conducting him to consistent 
purity, integrity, and deyotion, is an 
achjevement at least not less noble than 
proclaiming the holy name and gracious 
truths of Jesus, to one who may only 
render them the means of his greater 
condemnation. A single tract has, in 
many cases, through the divine bless- 
ing, imparted light to the erring, con- 
viction to the insensible and obdurate, 
and holy resolves and increased graces 
to the back-sliding professor. Anda 
peasant, a domestic, or a child, contri- 
buting to a Tract Society, may thus 
become the agent of extending the tri- 
umphs of the Cross, and of swelling 
the songs of praise presented before the 
throne of Deity. | 

I have offered these remarks merely 
to show the interest properly belonging 
to the present occasion—the efficacy of 
the instrument employed by this Asso- 
ciation of Females, in co-operation 
with the ministry, the Scriptures, and 
the Spirit of Christ. 

May he, in whose cause they are en- 
gaged, guide and prosper them! May 
his grace accompany every little vo- 
lume which they bestow, and endow it: 
with “a power unto salvation!” May 
they always remember that the Omni- 
scient Eye marks the deed of charity 
in the privacy of a cottage, no less 
than the munificence which blesses a 
whole community, or the talent that is 
instrumental in sanctifying the posses- 
sor of a throne! And when the re- 
cording angel shall disclose the page of 
pious and honourable actions, may 
they behold their labour of love, mark- 
ed with the approbation of heaven. 


Constitution of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Female Tract Society of Bal- 
timore, as revised at their Annual 
Meeting, held in St. Paul’s Church, 
May 9th, 1821. 


ArticLe I.—This Society shall be 
composed of ladies belonging to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, duly ad- 


mitted, agreeably to this Constitu- 
tion. i 

Art. I.—The object of this Society 
is to purchase or publish Tracts, for 
the dissemination of religious know- 
ledge, and the promotion of practical 
piety. | 

Art. Il.—Every lady paying one 
dollar, annually, to the Society, shall 
be a member thereof. 

Arr. [V.—Every lady subscribing 
ten dollars, or upwards, shall be amem- 
ber for life. : 

Art. V.—No Tract shall be pub- 
lished, or circulated, unless it shall be 
approved by two thirds of the Mana- 
gers, and unless it has obtained the ap- 
probation of the Bishop, and any one 
of the Episcopal Clergymen of the city. 

- Arr. VI.—The subscribers shall 
elect, by ballot, twelve Managers, whe 
shall remain in office one year, and un- 
tila new election; and who shall, at 
the end of their term of office, furnish a 
report of their proceedings, to be pre- 
sented to the Society at their annual 
meeting. * 

- Art. VII.—The second Wednesday 
in May shall be the day of the annua! 
election, and due notice of the meeting 
shall be given to the subscribers. 

~ Art. VIII.—The Managers shal! 
choose a President, ‘Treasurer, and Se- 
cretary ; and fill all vacancies that may 
occur at their board. 

Art. IX.—The Managers shall so- 

licit donations from either ladies or gen- 
tlemen, but ladies only shall be annual 
contributors; and all monies thus col- 
lected, shall »e paid into the hands of 
the ‘Treasurer, at the stated meetings 
of the board. 
Arr. X.—The Managers shall di- 
rect the distribution of the Tracts, and 
perform all other business incident to 
the institution. 

Arr. XI.—Itshall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to manage the funds of the 
Society ; to keep regular entries of all 
receipts and disbursements, in a book 
provided for the purpose, which shall 
be produced at every stated meeting of 
the board, and to furnish, annually, a 
statement, to be attached to the report. 

Arr. XII.—The Managers shall use 
their influence to promote the establish- 
ment of Auxiliary Secieties, with whom 
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it shall be their duty to maintain a re- 

ar correspondence, and to co-operate 
in advancing the great object contem- 
plated by this Society. 


Managers for the present year.— 
President, Mrs. Dr. Alexander; Se- 
cretary, Mrs. D.C. Heath ; Treasurer, 
Miss Atkinson ;—Mrs. Bartow, Miss 
Bowley, Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Hesselins, 
Miss R. Hudson, Mrs. Schoolfield, 
Mrs. Charles Wirgman, Mrs. E. G, 
Woodyear, and Miss Yates. 


—S——S—_ 
Fer the Christian Journal. 


Wuen Dr. Bisse (page 214) speaks 
of a sermon appointed, by the Church 
of England, to be delivered once on 
the Lord’s Day; it is to be presumed 
that he refers tothe volumes of the 17th 
century, rather than to the half-hour 
glasses of modern times. Of the in- 
terminable length of pulpit discourses 
of that period, some idea may be 
formed from the following anecdote of 
the celebrated Doctor Barrow. Di- 
vines of the present day, who would 
aim at any thing like his altitude of ex- 
cellence, should imitate his exaniple of 
transcribing their ESSAYS, THREE or 
FOUR TIMES, and not plume themselves 
on ejecting their crudities at a single 
heat. Indigator. 

Anecdote of Doctor Barrow. 


Doctor Isaac Barrow was remarka- 
ble, not only for the excellence, but like- 
wise for the extraordinary length, of his 
sermons, which he generally transcrib- 
ed three or four times, his greatest dif- 
ficulty being always to please himself. 
M. Le Clerc, in his Bibleothéque uni- 
verselle, says of them—* This author’s 
sermons are rather treatises or com- 
plete dissertations, than mere harangues 
to please the multitude.” Doctor Pope 
gives the following instances of the ex- 
traordinary length of Doctor Barrow’s 
sermons :— 

«“ He was once requested by the Bi- 
shop of Rochester, Dean of West- 
minster, to preach at the Abbey, and 
withal desired not to be too long, for 
that auditory loved short sermons, and 
were used to them. He replied, My 
Lord, I will show you my sermon; and 
pulling it out of his pocket, put it into 


the Bishop’s hands. The text was the 
10th chapter of Proverbs, the latter 
end of the 18th verse; He that utter- 
eth a slander is aliar. The sermon 
was accordingly divided into two parts ; 
one treated of slander, the other of 
lies. ‘The Dean desired him to con- 
tent himself with preaching only the first 
part, to which he consented, but not 
without some reluctancy; and in 
speaking that only it took him an hour 
and an half. At another time, upon 
the same person’s invitation, he 
preached at the Abbey on an holiday. 
Here I must inform the reader, that it 
is a custom for the servants of the 
Church, upon all holidays, Sundays 
excepted, betwixt the sermon and 
evening prayers, to show the tombs 
and the effigies of the Kings and 
Queens in wax; to the meaner sort of 
people, who then flock thither from all 
quarters of the town, and pay their 
twopence to see the Play of the Dead 
Volks, as 1 have heard a Devonshire 
clown not improperly call it. These, 
perceiving Doctor Barrow in the pul- 
pit, after the hour was past, and fear- 
ing to lose that time in hearing, which 
they thought they could more profitably 
employ in receiving ; these, I say, be- 
came impatient, and caused the organ 
to be struck up against him, and would 
not give over playing until they had 
blown him down.’ But the sermon of 
the greatest length was that concerning 
charity, before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen at the Spital ; in speaking 
which, he spent three hours and an 
half. Being asked, when he came 
down from the pulpit, whether he was 
not tired; Yes, indeed, said he, I be- 
gan to be weary with standing.” 








ee 


(From the Missionary Register for April, 1821.) 
National Education Society. 
Ninta Report. 

Centrat Scuoot.—The average 
number of boys is 502, and that of 
girls is 205. Of these scholars it is 
stated—“ The children have been 
twice publicly examined; and have 
exhibited most striking proofs of their 

roficiency, and of the general excel- 
Les of the system. In numerous in- 
stances, the children, on leaving schoo!, 
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have attended, with their parents, to 
return thanks for the instruction which 
they had received; and have, in con- 
sequence, been presented with a Bible 
and Prayer Book.” 

An assisting mistress has been ap- 
pointed, with the best effect, to pay 
exclusive attention to the working de- 
partment of the female school. 

Of the Training Department it is 
said—“ The schools which have been 
supplied with permanent masters and 
mistresses, during the year, are 42; and 
those assisted by temporary instructors 
and monitors, 32; the masters and 
mistresses received into the school for 
instruction, from different parts of the 
kingdom, amount to 82. Thus the 
whole number of schools, which have 
derived assistance from the Central 
Establishment, during the year, amount 
to 156.” 

Progress of the System.—The new 
schools received into union, during the 
gear, are 147; making the total of 

chools in union, 1614. 

"The Committee estimate the increase 
of scholars, in the ninth year, at 
20,000, carrying the total number to 
220,000; or to 270,000, if the 50,000 
be added, who are educated in schools 
conducted on the principles of the Sys- 
tem, though not in union with the So- 
ciety. 

The System had been before gener- 
ally introduced, under the patronage of 
the Commander-in-Chief, into the Ar- 
my: an opening has been recently 
made for its introduction, with a fair 
promise of success, into the Navy. 

In Nova-Scotia, the schools are pro- 
ducing extensive benefits. From the 
other Foreign Dependencies, no in- 
formation of importance has been re- 
ceived. A native of New-Zealand, 
and another of the Gold Coast, have 
been instructed in the Central School ; 
and this advantage has been granted to 
teachers proceeding to Sierra-Leone, 
New-South Wales, New-Zealand, and 
Bermuda. : 

Pecuniary Grants.—The Grants o 
the year have been as follows:—To 
the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal- 
Green, with a population of 40,000, 
and about 4000 children requiring gra- 
tuitous education, £400—to the parish 
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of St. Pancras; population 50,000, the 
sum of £250—to the parish of St. 
Mary, Newington, 30,000 inhabitants, 
£200—to the parish of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, 7000 people, £150—to the 
parish of Woolwich, with upwards of 
16,000 inhabitants, £100—to Ald- 
burgh in Suffolk, Chatteris in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Bridgenorth in Shrop- 
shire, Hurstperpoint in Sussex, Whit- 
wick in Leicestershire, Mold in Flint- 
shire, Farnham in Surrey, and Cum- 
berworth in Yorkshire, £100 each.— 
Besides these larger Grants, others 
have been made, which varied from 
£90 to £20. The whole number 
made, in the course of the year, 
amounted to 44; and the sum thus ex- 
pended, to £3202. 

Funds.—The income of the year, 
applicable to the purposes of the So- 
ciety, was £2589 12s. 3d, and its ex- 
penditure £5193 2s. 2d: the deficiency 
having been supplied by the sale of 
stock. 

The net sum now remaining in hands 
of the Committee, amounts to but 
about £2500. On this point the Com- 
mittee remark—“ Sensible as they are 
that this sum must soon be exhausted, 
they will continue to dispense it, as 
long as any portion remains, in the 
way which may appear most conducive 
to their important purposes.” 

Conclusion of the Report.—* The 
Committee having brought their state- 
ments to a conclusion, are anxious, be- 
fore they close their report, to call the 
attention of the meeting to the peculiar 
circumstances of the present times, as 
pointing out tle imperious necessity of 
promoting, by every possible exertion, 
and on the most extensive scale, the 
cause of National Education. 

“ It is too well known, at the pre- 
sent time, in some parts of the king- 
dom, with what industry designing 
persons are employed in spreading ir- 
religion and disaffection among the 
poorer classes of the community. It 
has even been rumoured, that, in some 
places, the excellent mechanism of the 
National System is abused to the pur- 
pose of training children to habits the 
very reverse of those which it has been 
hoped that this System is, under the 
blessing of Providence, destined to up- 
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hold: While the propagators of evil 
are thus active in their exertions, it 
surely is no time for the friends of 
sound religion and of social ofder to 
slumber. sae 

“ But it is not matter of doubtful 
speculation ; it is proved and confirmed 
by the growing experience of every 
day, that, of all the means which can 
be adopted, for the counteraction of 
baneful principles, and for the disse- 
mination of good, the education of the 
rising generation, according to the Na- 
tional Systeni, is the most effectual ; 
and that, by following this plan, we 
build up the surest and most, impregna- 
ble barrier against the designs of the 
infidel and the disaffected, lay the firm 
ground-work of public and private 
happiness, and combine the purpose 
of true benevolence with that of an 
enlightened and liberal policy. 

“¢ Under these impressiotis; the Com: 
mittee anxiously hope that the cause of 
National Education will be felt to be 
the cause of God and_ of our country ; 
and that exertioris for its extension and 
support will continue to be generally 
made, corresponding to the magnitude 
of the evil which it is calculated to 
‘avert, and to the importance of the 
good which it has been proved by ex- 
perience to effect.” 


pt 
(From the same.} 


Extracts from Letters written in July, Au- 
gust, and September, 1820, by the Rev. 
Hans Peter Hallbeck, the Missionary of 
the United Brethren at Gnadenthal, in 
South Africa. 


I manpty remember to have ever felt 
more alive and grateful for my glorious 
calling, than when I have sometimes been 
walking alone on our surrounding hills 
and among our young plantations, medi- 
tating on the wonderful news of the re- 
markable movements of the Christian 
world. Surely we live in momentous 
times, and are already favoured to witness 
the fulfilment of the promises of God’s 
holy word! The Spirit of God is evident- 
jy moving on the surface of the dark and 
shapeless chaos; preparing the rude ma- 
terials for a glorious display of divine 
mercy, when the voice shall be heard— 
Let there.be light / and light shall shine 
forth out of darkness. 

I cannot help considering the political 
fermentation in the civilized werld, as an 

Vor. V. 
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eatnest of better days fot the Church of 
Christ; for history tells us, that the 
great epochs in the Kingdom of Christ 
were marked by revolutions among the 
kingdoms of this world. Without the 
troubles which agitatéd the Roman em- 
pire, owing to excess of laxury, Chris- 
tianity would not have been so speedily 
and so firmly established ; and without 
the political convulsions which distin- 
guished the age of Charles the Fifth, the 
great work of the Reformation would not 
have been so successful. Therefore, I 
cherish the hope, that, amidst the present 
tumults; God our Saviour intends to give 
us some new proof of his good-will to- 
ward men. I know that the powers of 
darkness are also exerting themselves, and 
infidelity Has assumed an aspect of un- 
common boldness : but this does not shake 
my confidence ; for the cold of the night 
is felt most severely; just when the sun is 
about to rise. ; ; 

Looking over the, whole of the forces 
employed in the great and good cause, 
I was, on the one hand, struck with the 

at mass of talents and resources em- 
ployed by other Christian communities, 
in comparison with our poverty in either 
respect; but, on the other hand, I was 
excited to thank God our Saviour, for the 
great blessing which he has been pleased 
to lay on our weakness and insignificance. 

Our state of affairs here, in Gnaden- 
thal mote pafticularly, filled my soul 
with the most fervent gratitude. Where, 
said 1; have Missionaries been g0 highly 
favoured as here! What mercy has the 
Lord shown unto these poor, despised 
people! Taken altogether, what a blessed 
city of the Lord is Gnadenthal ! 

‘The month of July has been a season 
of great blessing to us and our congrega- 
tion. We have spoken with all the adult 
inhabitants, and have found many of our 
dear Hottentots living in the faith of the 
Son of God, and in the enjoyment of his 
peate. Others are earnestly seeking to 
obtain the same blessing, and are htunger- 


ing and thirsting after ri usness.— 
Nine were admitted math mo for bap- 


tism; twelve baptized; seven received 
into the congregation; twenty-three be- 
came candidates, and seventeen will be 
confirmed previous to the communion on 
the 13th of August. Ineed not tell you, 
for you know it by experience, what we 
feel and énjoy on such otcasions. The 
baptismal solemnities on the 9th, and the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper on 
the 23d of July, were seasons of rich 
comfort to us alt. 

You would be delighted with the pro- 
gress made in our schools, could you 
witness the great activity of the brethren 
Fritsch and Lemmertz, and the improve- 
ment among the children. Besides 40 
great girls, to whom I give separate in 
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ctruction, and who all read the Bible, 314 
children attend the school: 154 read the 
Bible, some of whom can repeat the sub- 
stance of the Scripture History quite 
fluently. 

We grieve to hear of the illness of 
some, and departure of others, of our 
valuable brethren,- who are called to rest 
from their labours; and pray, that the 
Lord may prepare successors, equally de- 
voted and faithfal in his service. It isin- 
deed a favour to be employed in his 
work ; and Ithank him daily for favourin 
me to labour m this part of his vineyard. 
Though the Hottentots, like all other men, 
Wyave their faults, yet I cannot but love 
them with my whole heart, and Iam wil- 
hing to do any thing for their good. And 
it is to me, and to us all, a great comfort, 
that we enfoy their love and confidence ; 
and perceive, that they are truly thank- 
ful.to the Lord for the privileges which 
they enjoy as a Christian community. 
They know no greater punishment than to 
be deprived of any of those privileges. 

From the renewal of the Mission in 
1792, 1054 adults, and 843 children have 
been baptized; 112 persons baptized as 
children, received into the congregation ; 
and 691 admitted as communicants. At 
present we count about 500 communi- 
cants; afd the number of inhabitants, 
which has increased this year exceeds 
1400. If we had but the means of pur- 
chasing another place in the neighbour- 
hood of Gnadenthal, as an appendage to 
this, the number of inhabitants might be 
diminished, and the Hottentots find the 
means of supporting themselves moré 
¢asily. 

Suth a scéne as the valley of Gnaden- 
thal presents at this time of the year, when 
almost every tree is in blossom, is well 
worth a flight from Engtand to barren Af- 
rica. I cannot resist the temptation, daily 
to mount ene of the lower hills overlook- 
ing this charming orchard, wheré I stand 
amazed at the external change wrought in 
this wilderness by the imtroduction of 
Christianity. | 3 

To give encour: nt to’ our Hotten- 
tots, I lately took a walk to the plough- 
land; and what a charming sight! Se- 
venteen »ploughs, belonging to the Hot- 
tentots, were in motion. Surely this one 
circumstance afone ia undeniable evi- 
dence, that this once so idle nation is im- 
‘proving in industry. We are, indeed, in 
great straits at present for arable land.— 
Every little patch left, of that description, 
was distributed among our people about 
a fortnight ago; and several of those who 
applied, could not be gratified. One of 
our Hottentots (and this is another encou- 
raging phenomenon) has rented a consi- 
derable piece of ground of a neighbouring 


farmer, on which fifteen muids of wheat 
may be sown 


Being on this topic, I cannot help re- 
lating an anecdote connected with it. A 
few days ago, when the river Zonderend 
was at its highest level, a farmer, who 
had jast palset the bridge, met a Hotten- 
tot standing close by it. He began, as 
usual, to rail at the poor man, and at the 
laziness of the Hottentots of Gnadenthal. 
The Hottentot, pointing to the bridge, 
answered to this effect—“ Baas ! (master) 
Ido not choose to answer; let that bridge 
speak for us. If Baas had built it for me, 
and I could z00 maar (only so, without 
trouble) walk and ride over it, I should 
not venture to complain of Baas’s .lazi- 
ness; for I should think that it required 
more diligence and Jabour to build a 
bridge, than to ridé over it.” The Far- 
mer was tnute, and rode off. _. 

We have been favoured, throughort the 
whole of July, with very seasonable wea- 
ther; which has enabled. our Hottentots to 
go on with their agricultural labours, 
without any intermission. They have also 
exerted themselves to a degree never 
known before, in cultivating every spot 
that was at all likely to repay their labour. 
There is a want of manure, and therefore 
the land must be left to rest after two or 
three years’ culture. The Hottentots 
have, however, endeavoured to remedy 
the evil, by putting straw into the beast- 
kraal, and otherwise taking better care to 
collect manure, to which, in former 
times, they could never be brought to at- 
tend. In this, as in many other instances, 
they are in a course of gradual improve- 
ment. ; er 

You will have heard, that the five’case¢? 
of new and old clothing, which you sent 
to Enon, have arrived safe; and, on the 
26th of August, we had the satisfaction 
to receive the case which you sent to us. 
As our people, owing to the scarcity of 
the two preceding years, were in great 
want of clothing, we immediately set 
about the distribution. This pleasing duty 
Was committed to me and my wife. After 
distributing many articles, gratis, to the 
poor, the remaining were sold, though for 
a mere triffe, to such as could afford to 
pay something, and yet were in want; and 
the money thus collected put into the 
mee box, for the purpose of giving 

read to the hungry. Many were the fer- 
vent expressions of gratitude which we 
heard on this occasion; and numberless 
the salutations that we were commissioned 
to transmit to their benefactors. Some 
observed, that they could not comprehend 
what sort of people our friends in Eng- 
land must be, that they took such share 
in the weal and woe of a nation so far off, 
and of so little significance as the Hotten- 
tots were: they must be quite another 
sort of Europeans, and not like those that 
came hither. ‘*I don’t mean Mynheer,” 
exclaimed Eva Wittboy, thinking she had 
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offended me, and graspin my hand, “for 
de Heers en Juffrows (tire aero and 
mesere “have done enough for us, and 
more than even thase kind friends. They 
have forsaken friends and relations, and 
taught us where to find food and clothing 
for our souls.” 

We are very thankful that, by this li- 
beral donation, we have been enabled to 
pay off the arrears of the poor’s box, and 

ave something in hand, so as not to be 
under the necessity of running into debt 
for some months to come. 

Father Marsveld is ‘still, as you hope, 
alive among us; ahd your kind: inguiries 
about him, affected the venérable old man 
se much, that he shed téars. But, about 
the middle of August, our hopes to see 
him much longer’ with us, were ve 
faint. On the 13th, he was s0 weak, that 
he was not able to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper with the congregation; and I had 
the favour to administer it to him in his 
own room, in presence of our whole fami- 
ly. &t was an hour of unspeakable bless- 
ing and edification to us all: the peace of 
God filled the hearts of the dear patient 
and of all present. On the 15th, he grew 
so much worse, that we hourly expected 
his dissolution. He took a most affections 
ate leave of all and each of us; and, at his 
own request, a prayer was offered up, and 
the blessing of the Lord pronounced upon 
him. He humbly rejoiced in the prospect 
of his departure into the realms of bliss. 
Never shall [ forget what J felt on this. oc- 
casion, Rees how whole family, as one 
heart and soul, were en in prayer 
around his bed. © -* eee as at 

As soon as the news of his dangerous 
illness spread through the village, the 
Hottentots crowded on our werft, in 
anxious expectation of the issue. It was a 
most affecting scene, ’' * There,” said one, 
“under that large oak, then a young plant, 
he spoke to me the first words that pierced 
my hard heart; and, from that moment, I 
always revered him as my spiritual fa- 
ther. Alas, I shall lose more than a fa- 
ther’ Here a flood of. tears stopped his 
speech. “ That is now the last,” said ano- 
ther, “of our first three’ Teachers, who 
is on the point of leaving us, Qh, what 
do I owe to our Saviour, that their places 
have been supplied by others, Who preach 
the same words unto us. ‘I was alway’ 
thankful when new teachers came: but 
never did I so deeply feel,"as at this mo- 
ment of sorrow, how at reason we 
have to be thankful.”-——“ He “told us the 
truth,” said athird, “ plainly, and somer 
times sharply; but though we were per- 
haps displeased for a moment, we felt 
that he loved us poor Hottentots with his 


whole soul.” These, and similar expres- 


sions, were heard from many of them, 
while they were standing in the grove or 
in the kraal, during these days of anxious 
Sispense. 
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It pleased the Lord, however, to restore 
our venerable father to us; and he is now, 
as usual, walking about in the grove, 
with his grey head uncovered. Durin 
his illness, { had much conversation wi 
him, which will nevet be forgotten by me. 
A few hours before we took what we sup- 
posed to be our final leave of him, he de- 
sired me to give his kind love te you, and 
to the members of your Society, and of 
the Elders’ Conference of the Unity, and 
to tell them, that whenever he thought of 
the great favour conferred on him tobe a 
servant of the Lerd, and of the blessing 
With which his feeble ministry had been 
crowned, he was quite bowed down with 
shame and amazement. ‘“ Never,” added 
he, while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
* could the Lord have chosen a more un- 
rofitable servant. But I believe that he 

as forgiven all my faults‘and short-com- 
ings in his service.” Alluding to the 
peace which now so happily’ prevails 
among us, he said—“ It was not always 
so; but now we live, as it were, in hea- 
ven.” This illness weakened. him so 
much, that he’ found himself obliged te 

ive up those things that had hitherto 
been committed to lim. 


(From the British Critie, for May, 1821.) 


Origin and Effects of a Third or Evening 
Service on Sundays, 

Noratne, we are persuaded, would t 
more directly to the amelioration of the 
general Character of society, than a resto- 
ration of the almost forgotten practice of 
family devotion. Withm our own recol- 
lection, families, who preserved even the 
outward marks of attention to their re- 
ligious duties, retained the decent and edi- 
fying custom of assembling in the morn- 
ing and evening of eyery day for the pur- 
poses of common prayer; and, on the 
evening of the Lord’s Day, after the pub- 
lic services of the Church were over, and. 
a fitting time had been allowed for needful 
refreshment and social intercourse, the 
heads of the family summoned their chil- 
dren, their inmates, and domestics, to 
listen to some plain and practical dis- 
course, selected: from the almost inex- 
haustible stores of theological literature 
which the diyines of our Church have ac- 
cumulated, anit to conclude the sacred 
day by prayer.’ Did we attempt. to set 
farth the value of such a practice, we 
should be led’ into too wide afield. AH 
who ‘have 4 proper sense of religion on 
theit minds will perceive ita tendency, by 
this ‘interesting communion in its exer- 
cises, to promote the’ péace and union of 
families, the quiet and orderly discharge 
of domestic duties, and the general wel- 
fare of society. The decay of this prac- 
tice may perhaps be ascribed to many co- 
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operating causes; but the most fatal blow 
was aimed at it, when the leaders of the 
Methodists, in their hasty zeal to restore 
the influence of religion, adopted the 
measure of holding their meetings on the 
evening of Sunday. The pretext appeared 
plausible enough to those who took only a 
partial view of the subject. For it was 
notorious then, and we fear it is not less 
so now, that many of the lower orders 
were in the habits of passing the Sunday 
evening in listless idicness, if not in de- 
bauchery and profaneness. But these re- 
formers did not consider that their mea- 
sure would operate with more force on 
those who were already in the habit of de- 
voting this portion of their time to devo- 
tional purposes, than on persons whom 
Yong habit had seared to its neglect or 
abuse. They-did not, perhaps, calculate 
that, while a few only might be tempo- 
rarily attracted from the alehouse or the 
streets, to listen to the exhortations of 
their preachers; very many of a different 
character would be led to believe, that an 
additional public service was at least as 
edifying as their former family devotions; 
and would prefer the excitements which 
their meetings offered, to the calmer and 
more unpretending exercises which had 
occupied them at home. Many a domes- 
tic circle of worshippers was thus broken 
up; many a tie of religious attachment 
between master and servant, parent an 
child, severed for ever; and without tak- 
ing into account the different nature of the 
doctrine inculcated, or the fatal tendency 
to schism which was engendered, an in- 
jury was thus inflicted on the domestic 
character of the people, for which all the 
benefits resulting from the zealand la- 
bours of Wesley and Whitfield could not 
have compensated, even had they been as 
great anc as permanent as their most en- 
thusiastic admirers have conceived them 
to be. 

We are aware that it will be said, that 
the same measure has been since adopted 
by the Church in many instances ; and that 
its effects have proved the wisdom of the 
determination. The measure, it is true, 
has been adopted, but upon a very differ- 
ent principle. No alteration, we will 
venture to say, has taken place in the 
minds of reflecting members of the 
Church on the subject: they would still 
recommend, did circumstances allow it, 
an undeviating adherence to ancient prac- 
tices; and could they believe that the 
Sunday evening would now ‘be passed as 
it formerly was, and as the Church un- 
doubtedly intends that it should be, they 
are convinced that no advantage could be 
derived from an aJteration of the hours of 
public worship. But when they saw the 
doors of the meeting-house always invit- 
ingly opened in the evening; when they 
found that the inclinations of the people 
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had beep turned towards a public service 
at that hour; when they knew that heads 
of households had, in many instances, 
given up the wholesome custom of the fa- 
mily sermon ; and that in others their do- 
mestics had been seduced from attendance 
upon the family reading, by the superior 
attractions of the public harangue, they 
were then compelled to resort to the al- 
teration as a measure of defence. They 
knew that many, who were thus allured 
unwarily into schismatieal - practices, 
would still prefer the Church, was it open 
at the same hour to receive them; and 
they felt it a duty, by so simple an expe- 
dient, to rescue them from the danger. 
The success which has generally at- 
tended the adoption of an evening service, 
may be allowed to plead in its justifica-: 
tion: but still it will be allowed that, on 
many accounts, it is highly desirable, 
wherever it is practicable, to revive and 
encourage the former practice ; to re-unite 
families by these effectual words, whiclr 
they will feel when. they once more ac- 
knowledge themselves to be religious so- 
cieties; and to furnish them with ser- 
mons, which may be read with advantage 
by plain men to the circle of young or un- 
educated persons, by whom, in such as- 
semblages of households, they will, for the 
most part, be surrounded. j 


a — 





A Scene in Switzerland. 

Ir was ona sweet evening in the 
summer of 1818, that | was summoned 
by the dear and valued friend, wha 
had been ‘the favoured instrument of 
God to her for good, to assist him in 
the painfully-pleasing task of comfort- 
ing Louisa’s afflicted parents. Our 
path lay along the banks of a lake* 
which has been celebrated from age to 
age, the picturesque: beauty of which 
was at that moment heightened by the 
crimson rays of the sun just sinking 
behind the majestic range of the Jura, 
and given back to the eye in the tran- 
quil mirror. of the blue waters below; 
while it was rendered still more deeply 
impressive by the mournful nature, 
though it was not without its peculiar 
alleviations, of the duty we were going 
to fulfil. 

As we approached the spot, which 
had only that morning been bereft of 
one of its greatest ornaments, our 
minds would necessarily be occupied 
with a variety of emotions. The peace- 
ful scene around us—the site of the 





* The Lake of Geneva. 
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house, which commanded an extensive 
view of the lake and the surrounding 
mountains, and had just received the 
farewell salutation of the setting sun— 
the vines which covered the hill de- 
scending by a rapid declivity to the edge 
of the water, that murmured faintly on 
the pebbly strand, appearing already 
to mourn the absence of his smiles ; re- 
minding us of that other vineyard in 
which we had been called to labour, 
where all * is joy and peace while our 
Master lifts up the light of his counte- 
nance,” but where gloom and sorrow 
succeed “the hidings of his face”— 
above all, the reflection that another 
spirit, delivered for ever from sin and 
its attendant trials;-had winged its way 
to “ the city of habitation,” and joined 
that “innumerable company,” which 
ceases not day or night to sing the new 
song, “Thou art worthy; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kin- 
dred, .and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests’—was more than 
sufficient to move the most obdurate 
heart. 

Praying, as we opened it, that it 
might be granted to us “to speak a 
word in season,” my friend and I pass- 
edin silence the gate that conducted to 

“This sweet abode of piety and peace.” 
Scarcely had we entered it, when we 
perceived that the Lord was there. 
No cries of 
agony “that would npt be comforted!” 
No shrieks of despair!” ‘True it is, in- 
deed, that when the inmates saw us, in 
the beautiful language of inspiration, 
“they lifted up their voices and wept;” 

et theirs was a sorrow which “hum- 
bled itself under the mighty hand” that 
afflicted, and bowed without a murmur 
to the divine will—a sorrow that “had 
hope in death”—a sorrow, which 
would not surely be disowned of him 
who, “ in the days ofhis flesh,” thought 
it not unbecoming his equality with 
God, to shed tears heside the grave ofa 
departed friend. 

When the first burst of grief, occa- 
sioned by our arrival, had in some de- 
gree subsided, we were shown into the 
chamber, whence the happy spirit of 
Louisa had taken its fight. Here it 
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was, indeed, consolatory to witness the 
sufficiency of the grace of God. O, 
Sir, may we not cry with the exulta- 
tion of assured confidence, when we 
behold such blessed effects, 

“ Hail glorious Gospel! heavenly light whereby 
We live with comfort, and with coutort die; 
And view, beyond this gloomy scene, the tomb, 
A life of endless happiness to come.” 

The father and mother of the de- 
parted saint now approached the bed 
together, on which was stretched the 
pale, lovely corpse, in whose counte- 
nance there was still a something tat 
seemed to say to us, “ Weep not for 
me !” and drawing back the curtains, 
gazed on it for a few moments. The 
former then, as if yet unwilling to be- 
lieve that all hope had vanished, put 
his hand upon her cheek; and as he 
did so, the ‘ear rolled slowly from his 
eye, gently exclaiming, “ My dear 
daughter!” The mother added, with- 
out emotion, “ How changed since 
morning !” 

During this touching scene, my 
friend and I stood silent spectators, ad- 
miring the wonders of that grace which 
could thus strengthen the tenderest of 
parents to survey, with the calmest re- 
signation, the remains of a beloved 
child. Bereaved, it is true, they had 
been “ of the delight of their eyes” by 
a “stroke,” the severity of which is 
known, perhaps, tonone but those whe 
have been called to endure its weight : 
yet were they conscious that she had 
only preceded them in bidding adieu to 
“ the changes and chances of this mor- 
tal scene ;” that she had only a little 
earlier than themselves exchanged time 
for eternity, earth for heaven. There- 
fore it was that, while they mourned 
over an only daughter thus premature- 
ly snatched from. their embraces, they 
were enabled to “ rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 

We then bowed down together in 
prayer; and, while my friend offered 
up “ supplication with thanksgiving” 
on behalf of a family “ sorrowful yet 
rejoicing,” we found how true it is, 
that “ the throne of grace” is a refuge 
“¢ that the world knows not of ”’—a re- 
fuge which all its smiles cannot pur- 
chase, and of which all its frowns can- 
not deprive. 
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A few days after, I had the melan- 
choly pleasure of following what was 
mortal of Louisa to the grave. The 
place where she was laid was a sweet, 
though lonely spot, situated on an-emi- 
nence, which seemed as if formed to 
guard the remains of “ those who had 
fallen asleep in Jesus,” till the voice of 
the Archangel break the bands of 
death. 

“*?'l was not a place for grief to nourish care, 
kt breathed of hope and moved the heart to 
prayer.” 

While we committed the body of our 
sister to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, we 
were comforted with the assurance that 
corruption would one day put on in- 
corruption, and Louisa rise to the life 
immortal. And while we beheld her 
father kneel upon the sod that covered 
her, and heard him praise that gracious 
Lord who had sustained him under 
his trials, we felt that “ the Gospel is” 
of a truth * the power of God.” 


TO THE MEMORY OF LOUISA. 


As for man, his days are as grass: asa flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth; for the wind 
psseth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.—Ps. ciii. 15, 16. 


Thus have I seen where two lone rills unite 
Their clear, cold waters from the Jura’s height, 
Graceful and lair, the vulley’s vernal pride, 

A lily, smiling on the faithless tide. 

*T was very lovely, fragile, and consign’d 
is tender sweetness to the waves and wind: 
3t moved my pity ; for the lightest storm, 
Methought, were heavy on so frail a form. 
At eve | wander’d, musing, by the spot, 
And sought its beauty —but, alus! ’twas not. 

So bloom’d and past Louisa. Yet, while death 
Chill’d the sweet current of her vital breath ; 
Affection, weeping o’er its tarnish’d gem, 

A flower, though faded, lovely on the stem, 

Wiped the warm tear that would bewail her 
rest, 

Or stay her longer in a world unblest. 

Hush! from the distance, happy in itsgloom, 
Dj«st thou not hear her call from out the tomb ? 
“Weep not for me! Though death’s dark 
vale I trod, 

"Twas but the spirit as it went to God: 

Weep not forme! here sin and sorrow cease; 

For here, dear Saviour, is thy reign of peace! 

Weep not for me! life’s toils and trials past, 

My Lord receives me to his joy at last.” 
Sas=== 


Extract of a Letter to the Editors of 
the Christian Journal, dated Wor- 
thington, Ohio, June 18th, 1821. 

“* WHEN your note presented itself to 
me, I had just sent the Journals of our 
late Convention to the press—my 


Extract of a Letter from Ohio.—-Barclay’s Security. 
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mind musing on the prospect before us 
—my heart: warm with the fervent 
prayer that the good God would open 
some window of hope from the heaven- 
ly mercy-seat, to dispel the gloomy 
anxiety which pervaded our ecclesiasti- 
cal horizon. When your little note 
told me what of all earthly things I 
wanted to know, viz. that our brethren 
in the east had not forgotten us, and 
that the efforts we are now making (as 
{ inferred) will not prove abortive— 
‘ We shall live, and not die,’ said I to 
myself. ‘ God will realize his promise 
even to us—in that he will never leave 
nor forsake these who trust in him— 
that he will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoaking flax. Hewill 
send forth labourers even to us in the 
wilderness. Our small flocks, now 
scattered, shall yet hear the voice of 
faithful shepherds, and the wild beasts 
shall not devour them. But why am I 
thus writing to you? Our Journals 
will explain the whole truth, and that 
truth will be a sufficient reason. We 
must have missionaries sent, and sup- 
ported among us, or the Church in the 
west will not, can not exist. Suffer 
the ministers who are now here to die, 
perhaps of a premature death, occa- 
sioned by over exertion in this world of 
wilderness, and there will be none te 
take their place. This is moral truth ; 
though it be agony to write it.” 


Ss 
* Barclay’s Security.” 


Extract of the acceunt of the Parish 
and Union of Kilrush, in the Dio- 
cess of Killaloe. By the Rev. John 
Graham, M. A. Drawnup for the 
second volume of Shaw Mason’s Sta- 
tistical Survey of Ireland, p. 461. 


TRADITIONS. 


Tne vague and contradictory tradi- 
tions of this tract of country would fil! 
a volume of greater size than value.— 
Few of them, indeed, merit to be re- 
corded. Those connected with an- 


cient Ecclesiastical history have been 
already noticed, and the following may 
serve as samples of those of more mo- 
dern date. 

The Rev. John Vandeleur (an an- 
cestor of the present Right Honourable 
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Proprietor) succeeded to the living of 
Kilrush, on the 6th of March, 1687, in 
the room of the Rev. John Paterson, 
deceased. Feeling, in common with 
the rest of the Protestants of Ireland, 
the intolerable pressure of Lord Tyr- 
connel’s government, he took an early 
opportunity of joining his fellow-sul- 
ferers in seeking redress; and, after 
rendering many services to the Pro- 
testant caus¢, and being severely wound- 
ed at the battle of Aughrim, he returned 
to Kilrush, and repossessed himself of 
his benefice. , si oe 

His neighbour and cotemporary, the 
Rev. Mr. Barclay, Vicar of the Union 
of Kilmurry Mc Mahon, remained at 
home during the whole contest, and 
holding a valuabfe farm under the See 
of Killaloe, paid the tythe of it to the 
Roman priest, who had usurped: his 
living. The priest.was particularly 
severe in exacting tythes from the eject- 
ed Vicar, and always required security 
for their payment. In the summer of 
1691, he was unsually hard to be 
pleased in the security, and Mr. Bar- 
clay, despairing of being able to pro- 

ure it, was returnipg in low spirits to 
bis residerice at Ballyartney, when he 
met Captain O’Brien, of Ennistymond, 
with the news of the utter defeat of the 
Irish army at Aughrim. He returned 
immediately to the house where the in- 
truder was settling the tythes of his pa- 
fish, surrounded by a great number of 
people. “ Have you got security, Sir?” 
said the priest, ina loud and inyperious 
tone. “J have,’ said Barclay, “ my 
security is great King William, and 
you do not deliver up my tythe books 
in ten mirtutes, I will have you hanged 
on the high road of Kilmurry.” The 
priest turned pale, and trembled on the 
seat of office. Lord Clare’s dragoons 
galloped through the village in confu- 
sion, pushing for the pass of Moyasta. 
Mr. Barclay’s tythe books were sub- 
missively returned to him, and the 
Protestants of Clare, for many years 
afterwards, drank Barctay’s Srcu- 
siTy a bumper toast. 
aes 

Society for the Enlargement and 

Building of Churches and Chapels, 

(England. ) 

Aw adjourned General Meeting of 


Miscellaneous. 
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this Society was held yesterday, at 
their house in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Chair. The Rev. Mr. Rodber read 
the report, from which it appeared that 
since their last meeting there had been 
7Aadditional applications, out of which 
43 additional grants had been made; 
that 1328 members of the community 
had, in addition to those formerly sup- 
plied, been furnished with church- 
room; and out of the total increase 
there were 10,296 free ard unappro- 
priated seats, supplied for those who 
could not afford to pay for them. The 
amount of the donations was £59,417 
10s. and the annual subscriptions 
£614 19s. which sums had been vested 
in the funds, and bore interest. The 
total amount of grants was £40,082; 
the increased accommodation for per- 
sons 49,830, of which there were free 
sittings 36,632. The total. sum in- 
vested was £64,417 13s. ‘6d. The 
donations not paid amounted to £1556 
Os. 1d. which, after deducting expen- 
ces, &c. left in the hands of the Trea» 
surer a sum of £21,137 13s. 7d. 


5 | 


Christ Church, Newbern, North- 


Carolina. 


Tre corner stone of a new Church 
was laid in Newbern; North-Carolina, 
on the 5th day of July. On this occa~ 
sion, Divine Service was performed 
in the Old Church, immediately after 
which, the congregation repaired to 
the site of the new Church, when ari 
interesting address was delivered by the 
Rev. Richard $8. Mason, Rector of 
Christ Church, by whom the corner 
stone was laid. Christ Church is to be 
a spacious brick edifice, and, when 
completed, will reflect great credit upon 
the individuals by whose liberality it is 
erected. 


Institution and Confirmation. 

On Friday, the 22d day of July, the 
Rev. Jacob M. Douglass was instituted 
Rector of Trinity Church, at Swedes- 
borough, in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey. The Rev. Mr. Cadle, Rector 
of St. John’s Church, Salem, conducted 
the Morning Service; and the Instim- 
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tion was performed by the. Bight Rev. 
Bishop Croes, who also preached on 
the occasion. In the afternoon, the 
Holy Rite of Confirmation was admi- 
nistered in the said Church. On the 
succeeding Sunday and Monday, the 
Bishop held Confirmation also in St. 
George’s Church, Pennsneck, Salem 
county,-and in St. Peter’s Church, 
Berkeley, Gloucester county. 
ORDINATION. 

On Sunday, the 29th day of Apzril, at 
the Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent- 
Garden, (England) a converted Jew 
was ordained by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s, in the pre- 
sence of a very large congregation. 











A Thought on Death; written by Mrs. 
Barbauld, at the age of ninety-five. 


When lite as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet, 
And youth prepares his joy to méet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 
When scarce is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press and tender ties, . 
forbid the soul from earth to rise, 
How awful then it is to dic! 
When one, by one, those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
Aud man is left alone tomourn, 
Al! then—how easy ’tis to die! 
When faith is strong, and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, 
*Tis joy—'tis triumph then to die! 
When trembling limbs refuse their weight ! 
And films slow-gathering dim the sight, 
Aud clouds obscure the mental light, _ 
Tis nature’s precious boon to die ! 


For the Christian Journal. 


Epigram. 

Hy veos ear Wevng: VUY yng@y WABTIO‘ eitels 
O proves ex wavlay osxlecs ev ampelegosss 
Ocléle wey yenebas duvapeny owcl’ ad's tv sy Ov. 

Nuy Dore xencbas un duvamas, 7c] 6x. 


Version. 


‘T he wealth denied in youth, in age heavengave, 


Unblest in both? to want Or woe a slave ; 


While wealth could pleasure give, it was to seek, 
When gained, I’m old, antl impotent, and weak, 


Answer. 


Complainer cease: heaven gives you thus to 


know, 


Nor wealth your 9im, northis your rest below ; 


Niches for this, withheld, for this are given, 


‘Yo try, improve, and train you up to heaven ; 
Withheld, they lead to deeds of aetive worth, 


Possessed, they teach the vanity of earth, 
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' Recent Publications. 
Questions uponthe Evidences of Chris- | 
tianity, the Constitution and Ministry of 
the Christian Church, and upon the Fes- 
tivals, Fasts, and Usages, observed by 
the Protestant Episcopal Chutcli in the 
United States. -Intended to assist in the 
study of the “ Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church.” By the Rev. 
John C. Rudd; Rector of St. John's 
Church, Flizabeth-Town, New-Jersty. 
Histot'y of the Reformation. Being an 
abridgement of Burnet’s History of the © 
Reformation of the Church of England. © 
Together with sketches of the lives of 
Luther, Calvin, and: Zuingle, the three 
celebrated Reformers of the Continefit. | 
By the Rev. Benjamin Allen, Rector ofthe — 
Parish of St. Andrews, Virginia. 
A Charge to the Clergy of the Protest- [ 
ant Episcopal Church in the State of Con- 
necticut: delivered at the Convention of 
the Chutth in said State, in St. John’s 
Church, at Waterbury, on Wernesday, 
the 6th day of June, A. D. 1821. By 
Thomas Church Brownell, D. D. LL. D. 
wre of the Diocess of Connecticut. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Convention. 
ps 


A Monument, to the Memory of thie 
late Rev. James W. Eaststrn, has re- 
cently been erected in St. George’s 
Church, in this city, with the following 
inscription :— 





M.S. 
Jacobi Wallis Eastburn, A. M. 
Ecclesiz Sancti Georgii 
In comitatu Accomack et republica 
Virginiz, 
Nuper pastoris, 
Qui propter xgritudinem, 





Ad insulam Sanctz Crucis navigans, 
In gremium Abrahami fuit receptus, 
2do. die Decembris, A. D. 1819, 

#¥tatis suz 23. i 

Hoc marmor posuit Pater orbatus. ' 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam Chari Cupitis ? 

The form of the monument is a pedes- 

tal finishing with a pyramid. The Base | 
‘fests on a Truss, which is encircled with 
whité-oak leaves, richly disposed and in 


"high relief. The front is an eliptical con- - 


vex, except the pyramid, which is 
atzaight, forming a ground, before which 

_ stands an Egyptian Lyre with four chords, 
one broken, the others appearing relaxed, | 
as though yielding to the gentle pressure | 
of the Laurel Branch introduted upon one 

-of the horns of the Lyre, over which it 
gracefully passes, bending part of its foli- 
age withthechords. The whole instrumen*, 
is raised from its ground. It is neither a 
basso nor alto relievo, but wrought in 
that kind of high cutting that has seldom 
been successfully attempted, except by 
the first masters of antiquity, 








